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ANSWERING 


BY T. 


Mr. James 


who had given up business, lived 


Barnineton, a London merchant 
in elegant re- 
two daughters and a maiden 
dead 


‘ : 
Rosetta, the daughters, 


tirement with his 
sister. His 
Arabs lla and 


teen and fifteen years of age 


wife had been many years. 
were thir- 
, and Mr. Barrington, 
having seen cause to part with their governess, 
inserted Times newspaper an advertise- 
ment for a young lady competent to take charg: 
of their education. 

The 


seco! d 


Rosetta was the 
His 


ter named Henrietta, who had lived in 


mother of Arabella and 


wife of Mr. Barrington. first wife 


had a 


his family for some years, when she married, 


somewhat against the wishes of her friends, and 


de 


this gave cause, after the ath of her sister, to 
an estrangement between her and the family of 
Mr. Barrin This estrangement was mainly 
attributable to the interference of Mrs. Caroline 


Herbert, the elderly maiden sister of the mer- 


rton. 


chant, who took every opportunity to prejudice 
the mind of her brother against the sister of his 
deceased wife. 

The coldness with which Henrietta, or rather 
house of Mr. 


Barrington, the few times that she called imme- 


Mrs. Parish, was received at the 
diately subsequent to the death of her sister, de- 
termined her never to go there again. 


Mr. Barrington noticed this, and several times 
spoke about it to Mrs. Herbert, who invariably 
met all allusions to Henrietta with words of dis- 
paragement. His second marriage made the 


se- 
paration between him and his first wife's sister 
complete. 

Her 


husband was a barrister with a moderate practice, 


Mrs. Parish was happy in her marriage. 


the income from which supported them comfort- 
ably. But their style of living was so different 
VoL, XxxXv.—l4 
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from that of Mr. barrington, and 


tne 


circie 


which they moved so remote, that these causes 
had none other existed, would have led to a very 
limited interce of the two families. 


Mrs. Parish had th 
of them, Margaret, a cheerful, fine, free-spirited, 
highly intelligent and well educated girl, lived to 
womanhood. When 
had the 
indeed, 


yurse 


ree children, but only one 


The others died young. 
Margaret was twenty years of age she 
misfortune to lose her father—a sad loss, 
for with his death the comfortable income upon 
which his family had lived was cut off. 


Mr. Bar 


day about this time, when he 





ston was reading his newspaper one 
said to his sister, 
looking up from it—‘* What was the 
Henrietta’s husband ?’’ 
‘ Parish, I believe,’ 
a tone of indifference. 
‘* He was a barrister ?’ 
“ Voss’ 
‘* Do you remember his Christian name ?”’ 
‘* Edmund, I think.’’ 
‘* He’s dead.’’ 
“Ah?” Thi 
‘* Yes; his death is announced to-day. 
Henrietta! I wonder in what circumstances he 
has left her ?’’ 
“Ce 


name ol 


replied Mrs. Herbert, in 


was said very coldly 


Poor 


omfort doubt, for one ot 






nough, no 
, ] 


her tastes an replied Mrs. Herbert, 
with ill-concealed dislike in her voice 

‘I don’t know, Caroline, that Henrietta was 
low in her tastes or habits. I should rather cal 


her a woman of refinement.”’ 


‘*T don't think she showed 


much of it in her 
marriage.”’ 

her husband ?”’ 

with surprise. ‘* No, 


Do you suppose I would have met him?’ 


‘* Did you ever meet 
** Me ?’’—speaking in 


deed. 


a* 


vé 
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‘Then what do you know of him?”’ 

‘* Nothing at all—and what is more, don’t want 
to know anything about him.’’ 
‘* As for that, 


rington, slightly knitting his brows, ‘* 


’ 


Caroline,’’ returned Mr. Bar- 
I am satis- 
fied that you have met and felt honored with the 
half his 
know him myself, but I am 


He nric 


acquaintance ol 
worth. I 
sure of 


men not 
did not 
one thing, that 


possessing 


tta never would 


have married a man whose tastes were not refined 
and whose principles were not good.”’ 
Mrs. Herbert met this remark with a gesture 


and an expression of impatience—seeing which, 
her brother dropped the subject. 

Contempt of everything below a certain grade, 
as well as, perhaps, a more selfish and interested 
feeling, formed the groundwork of Mrs. Herbert’s 
dislike towards Mrs. Parish. ‘The announcement 
of her husband’s death, and the interest for her 


thereby awakened in her brother's mind, in no 
way diminished this dislike Two 


and contempt. 


or three hundred pounds, besides his household 


furniture, was all that Mr. Parish left his family, 


and no very long time passed before his widow 
began to feel anxious about the future. By the 


end of a year but a single hundred pounds re- 
mained, and no means of obtaining even a very 
Margaret, 


who was of a cheerful, confident diposition, and 


small income had yet been devised. 


who possessed an uninterrupted flow of spirits, 
never would suffer her mother to sink into a de- 
sponding mood. 

‘* There are only two of us, mother, and I am 
sure we will be able to take care of ourselves,”’ 
she would say. 

**But how, Margaret, how ?"’ would always be 
isked. 

The 
to either party 


reply to this was never very satisfactory 
The ‘‘ How?’ was a posing 
question. 

** Oh, I can do something,”’ she would answer. 
Margaret ?"’ 

** Teach something or other—music, drawing, 
French or Italian.’’ 

But to this 
shake of the head, and the 
think of such a thing.”’ 

‘** Others have to do it, mother—why may not 
I? For the ability I ought to be thankful, as 
well as be willing to use it.’ 


‘*But what can you do, 


suggestion there was a positive 


reply—‘‘I shall not 


** It’s out of the question, Margaret.”’ 

And thus the debate would close, to be renew- 
ed again after a few days or a few weeks with no 
for herself, 
Mrs. Parish would have been perfectly willing to 


more satisfactory conclusion As 
teach or do any other respectable thing for a 
living, but the idea of her daughter being com- 
pelled to assume the humble and wearying duties 
of a governess or instructor, could not be enter- 
tained for a moment. 

Time steadily progressed, and as steadily went 
on the process of diminution, until Mrs. Parish 
finally saw herself reduced to the extremity of 
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parting with certain articles of jev 





d i 
ld be dispose d of without inconvenience 
sober reality about this, and a form 
of argument not to be resiste a 
After having gone throuch the trial of selling 
I jewelry, for which ten pounds 
Parish returned home and 
Mar- 


indulged heartily in the luxury of crying. 


garet understood the cause of this grief, and 
determined her to seek for some kind of emplov- 
ment from v 1acertain income could be ob- 


Ihe folly of waiting any longer was too 





Some hours afterwards, when her mother had 


grown calm, she her—‘‘My mind is 


made up to endeavor to get employment as a 
governess.”’ 

‘* You must not 
plied Mrs. Parish, q 


It is plain! 


think of it, Margaret,” re- 


lickly. 


y my duty to do so, mother; and 


from doing my duty I ought not to shrink. I 
have been looking over the newspaper to-day 
and have cut out an advertisement of a sit tion 
that, if it can be obtained, will just suit mé 
Here it is’’—and she read :— 

‘Wan —a GOVERNESS for two young | S 
She must u rstand and be ) 
drawing, French, Spanish and Ita! Noo 
need apply who 18 not respectabiv conn ‘ 
Undoubted reference s to character l 1 
cations m luced. Apply at No. — 

Place ‘lo the r k i of | son a 

liberal salary will be give 

‘“* Where is it 2?” asked Mrs. Parish kly 


1 
‘“At No. —- —— Place.’’ 
‘‘Tt won't suit 
won't.”’ 
‘* And I am sure it will suit me exactly, if I 


the piace 


am so iortunate as to secure 
‘¢ Don’t think of applying there.’’ Mrs. Paris 
spoke in an earnest, positive voice 
‘*T believe I am fully competent to give i 
struction in the branches required, and I think 
that in the matter of reference I shall find no dif 
ficulty. So far as respectable connections are 
’—and Margaret put o1 


concerned, I presume’ 
mischievous smile—‘‘ that I may claim a kind 
accidental relationship of the Barringtons. If | 
should say that Mr. James Barrington was my 
uncle, that would be all-sufficient.’ 


fh 


talking about, 


‘* You don’t know what you ar« 
said Mrs. Parish, with some warmth 
Margaret, still in a 


‘* But I know what I am go 


Margaret,”’ 
‘‘ Perhaps not,’’ returned 
cheerful spirit. 
to do.”’ 
“Wet” 
‘*T am going to answer this a 
person.” 
‘* No—no—no—you musn’t think of it. 


Ivertisement in 


A servant came to the door at the moment and 
announced an old friend of Mrs. Parish’s as in 





the parlor. 


was, therefore, at 


to sit for the after: 


ANSWERING 


Further conference on the subject 
visitor had come 


ihe 


an end. 


as there- 


100n, and Margaret w 
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fore left to herself for a few hours. This time 
she used to good purpose, as we shall see. Not 
» have y more conference with her 

mn a subject upon which there seemed no 


present prospect of an agreement, and convinced 


that it was her duty to take immediate steps for 
: 
he securing of some kind of employment, she 


was not long in making up her mind to go that 


nswer the advertisement she 





, Yr) ley 
ONC Al 





she dressed herself and went out. 
omnibus he rode to 1e ne | | 
P| d soon stood at a door, upon which, en- 
graved on i el plate vas tl mber ne 
sougnt Ihe name of the owner of! t house 


into a cK Sliting-room, W t i was soon 
visited i lderly woman, wl uir of stately 
dignity i ¢ 1, almost severe <¢ ena did 





no mp! 3 r very tavora y 

‘ ’ 

I Ww in idvertisement tor 1 roverness to- 
which referred to tl ! 
7} 

Phe ed forms not a tur 
relaxed Hey esa. { n th ent M ret 
‘ l room 1 been fixed 1 I with 

aed | S name, M ?”’ she asked 

VY D 9 
c A i. 

ry , 

There wa ¢ en ¢ 1 the expre yn 
of te fa t why it had o rred or what 

ete NM iret ad 1 no k yw 

Ar a | 7? 
My I 8 living 

**And sei you to make l n for the 

¥ ] ’ 
I i¢ 

No, ma’am,’’ speaking kly, ‘*I came at 
my own l tance.”’ 


wants,’’ said Mrs. Herbert, af e had thought 
for a moment, and itisfied that Margaret 
was not aware that she was in the house of Mr. 


Barringt 


‘Why not?’ 


’ asked Margaret. 
** Because I do no hink so,’’ sa 1 Mrs. Her- 
bert, rather haughtily. 
Margaret was a girl of some spirit, and not 
easily turned aside from her purpose. She, 


th a dignity and self-posses- 


therefore, I-] 


replied wi 
sion that the other had not expected. 
. brother have 


Unless your an opportunity of 


l } 


seeing those who apply for the situation, how is 
he tod Line whe r they will suit him or not ? 
In regard to ability to do what is wished, I believ 
that | possess it; and so far as connections and 


I presume they will be 


There was something in the spirit and 


manner 


fall 


girl, whose eye did not once 
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beneath the piercing gaze, which was fixed upon 
her, that Mrs. 
Come! I 


sharply, and led the way from the room up stairs 


Herbert could not well withstand. 


will show you up,”’ she said, 


into an apartment where an elderly gentleman sat 
at a table, on which lay books and papers. 
‘* Here is a person who has called to see about 
the advertisement for a governess.”’ 
“Ah!’? And Mr 
but penetrating eyes upon Margaret, and regarded 
her for Then he 


Barrington turned his calm, 


young face some moments. 


said— 
in a tone that she un- 


‘* Very well, Caroline,’’ 


] 
a 


ersto rd to mean, ** you can retire ha at the same 


time he pointed Margaret toa chair. and requested 
Neither Mr. Barrington nor Margaret saw the 
rected 


left 


angry, almost malignant look that was d 
a vf 


towards the latter by Mrs. Herbert, as she 


1 : 
lived out in the capacity of 


= Have 


are 
soverness?’’ asked Mr. 


you ever 
Barrington, as 


» alone. 





Margaret. ‘* The 


sity for doing so has only existed for a short 


** Do you think 


k yourself qualified for the task 
you appear willing to « r upon ?”’ 

‘*T think I am, sir,’’ was modestly replied. 

‘ You are aware that references as to character 
ind qua ys are required? I presume you 
ire! i Oo ve these ?’ 

“Ta ok 


name them I will write them 


irrington turned to the table 


Three or four individuals were named as 


These wv », And now, what are your family 
connect s?’’ said M B on These | 
deem of ir rtance, as | am very pat ilar about 
t person whom I t to the re ynsible 
Ss 10on of governess to m 1ugnters 

"T he wa 1 pau | Margaret said— 
**Do you know M Jam Barrington !”’ 


Mar- 


Ste ge s Lid 


raret, with a slight degree of hesitation in her 
voice, as if the reference were not altogether 
p! isant to her. 

‘* What is your mother’s name ?’’ 

‘* Parish.”’ 

‘*Ts your father living ?”’ 

‘* No, sir. He died nearly two years ago.”’ 

‘* Are you an only child ?”’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

‘* Where does your mother live ?”’ 

Margaret cave the direction. 

Mr. Barrington again looked into the face of 


the young applicant so ¢ irnestlv. 


fell to the floor. 
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‘What is your: 
‘* Margaret.”’ 
‘Very well, Margaret. I will consider your 
pplication, and let you hear from 1 : a day or 


wo,”’ said Mr. Barringtor 


Margaret irose, courtesied, and m yved across 


the room. At the door she lingered a few mo- 
me = 

Is there anv |} of my <« i- 
tion, sir? he v red to asl Do you ve 
The 1 y en ra r I ?" 

I « ( sa I tno replied Mr 
Barr ( ‘ vy. | 7 lat you 
shal ear } er é 

Mar ret rtesied ed 
She had o y eC ea iv! I ( Mr 
Herbert ente 1 the om 

Do you know who | is?’’ she s l, 
with a frown ner tace 

I do,’’ replied Mr. Bart on 


VW \ o r 5 oO vi I . f t ] ~ 
€ reatest | ‘ ot 1 I eve f ( 
l don t now why she i Ss 1 | ht 
to reply to the idver seme sany ¢ e ¢ f . 
** You don’t think of er r 


ind Mrs. Her- 
bert drew herself ip baug \ 
she is none the w ‘ n 1 eye for that. 
On e ct rary, the fa sas recommen- 
da } 
** Jame said Mrs. Herbert rply I will 
never! t to her I ) ¢ 
Are Aralhe 1 and Ros« 1 | I iren or 
m ? ilmly but signifi \ sed Mr. Bar- 


This was more than Mrs. Herbert could stand, 
and she s e} or ot ti I m \ 

M t returned home, in de whether to 
feel « ouraged or no y her eption she 
ked the person she had seen very well | 
when she recalled his peculiar manner, and the 
one nw rich ne st yke w he e prom ed her 


early. she was strongly inclined to believe that 
success would crown her pplication. What she 
had done was her own secret. She said nothing 


of it t home. 

About eight o'clock that evening, as she sat 
read to her mother, the street bell rung, and 
the servant ina few moments ant inced a visitor. 
it was a gentleman, who, without giving his name 
servant, passed in close behind him, and 
was in the room where the ladies sat almost as 


with surprise, 





innounced. Mas iret saw, 


soon as 


that it was the very gentleman to whom she had 
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applied that day for the situation of governess; 


but her surprise was still greater, and changed into 
blushing confusion, when she heard her mother 


address him as Mr 


eagerly grasp her hand, and 
highly pleased at meetii 


Barrington, and saw him 
express himself 
go he r once more. 

And this is your daughter, 


o Margaret, whose face w: 


crimson, a ne same time extending to her his 
hand. 


‘*Yes, that is my daughter,’’ replied Mrs. 
_ ob my" Be 


Parish My only living child. 


The look that Mr. Barrington gave Margaret, 
re-assured her; and | an eflort she overcame the 
confusio1 o wl he had been thrown by his 
sudden appearance. Mr. Parrington sat for an 

( I ’ f ) particular inquiries about 
t] d prospects of Mrs. Parish ; 

( ) ( | | of educa on Vargaret 
had received. He closed by stating that he was 
mucl fa verness for his two daugh- 

! l f Marearet were willing to under- 
take c) f them, he would at once engage 
her atas rv ¢ wo hundred pounds per annum. 

la pt the offer,’’ said Margaret, quickly, 


her n | ily.’ 
And w ) 1 say Henr 1 2?’ ked 
Mr. ] I I } Mar t as the 
overness of my children. I promise you that 
she ull be ti ed with every kindness and con 
sideration. And I am sure that my daughters 
will love her, and look up to her as an elder 
sister 
Mrs. Parish could only reply affirmative 
Let her come and see me to-morrow said 
Mr. Barringto I will then introduce her to 
my da e! After that I will see you n 
Mi was silent for the press wn th 
1 on Mr. Barri ’ if- 
f¢ 1 her O @XT es for more ' went 
times ‘ é yw | hould know whe } 
ved ly e should call so opp« é 
( o meee mee Mr. ' 
ster t he had « wed M et as the 
overness his daughters, a 1 1) ne was to 
call that « for the purpose of be troduced 
to them At this Mrs. Herbert fell into a violent 
passio 1 dec red if that ow born creature 
came 1 to the ouse, she wou j have to leave it. 


As vou please,’? was Mr. Barrington’s cool 
reply. He was offended at this uncalled for in- 
terference, and sp ke as he felt. 

This was too much for the proud spirited sister, 


who left the house within an hour. 
A few 

} 

again upon the 


} } . } «| 
her a handsome compensation to come and tak¢ 


days afterwards Mr. Barrington called 


mother oft Margaret, ind offered 


his sister’s place in the lamuly. It needed no per- 


suasion to induce her to accept this offer. Under 


her administration, a warmer sphere pervaded the 


whole family. The children of Mr. Barrington, 


} 


instead of approaching her as they had done Mrs. 
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Herbert, with formal politeness, drew near with she had to resign her place as governess in the 
that abandonment of afiection which a child dis- family. But she still remained; neither the 
plays towards its mother. And she was to them father nor daughters would listen a moment to 
as faithful and loving asa mother. And Margaret any separation. She had become as one of them. 
was like an elder sister to Arabella and Rosetta. Not very long afterwards she became united 
But her position as such, never caused her to in marriage to a gentleman of fortune, and took 
abate a single effort as their instructress. In her that place in society to which her virtues, her 
duty to them, and to Mr. Barrington, she never intelligence, and her accomplishments entitled 
failed. A few years only did this continue; then her. 


the young ladies needed her care no longer, and 


ern tt OO PRI 


THE STAR OF LOVE 






















BY SAMUEL PIK 
3 
A yourm gazed earnestly upon the sky ; And pillow ip Night his hea 
The stars were gathering in tl re arch Tho \ ywer, 
Of heaven, and shedding on the earth their showers le who, enraptur izeth on thy beam, 
Of ight and beauty. Fairest of them all Craveth thy favor for his ig love-dream. 
y y 
shor yerus, sweet star of dewy eve. 
To that alone the watcher turned his eye My v's ¢ 1s e} 
For, as he pressed his lingering, parting kiss Perchance tear-bat 1 for n who is away 
Upon the white brow of his lady-love, Is on th as thy sun k rav 
i y plighted troth that, when the stelia st @ . - — sky 
Began their nightly journey through the sky, W fre rt ulleth the nan 
J y both would look upon one kindling orb, Of him for whom s n blessing claim 
And each lift up a heart-prayer for the other 
Belov ind distant. Thus their souls should meet Oh! i — . - 
yh ist oO < te 
I nercy-seat. This was the hour Left of that sor ware er sang, 
WW love had chosen tor its spirit-tryst When on Crea s morn Heaven's echoes rar 
\ s the star which lovers worship most " P ou not ¢ - Yt 
\\ @ yr ite bes he 
\ v ng its beauty on the air And o her gia ’ ir 
Ife |} w a brighter eye than his was bent ' 1 
iter € ian t rhe love-fraught messa tl ‘ ee ere 
{ n its liancy, and that a breast, 
{ siained as ia iz snow, Was heaving high } 
Nes Or? k some we r t 
With thoughts of him I 
: : 1 the ricn cor t yw 
And. looking up to heaven, 
. And deep within I i osom now 
cr 1 — 
In living ers wr 
, Unfadingly, my vows of changeless love: 

Oh! glorious evening star, 7 
r Oh! Evening Star, be thou my carrier dove 
That ir ie gorgeous coronal of night 
Gleamest with thy unwaning golden light! sie 

nn r ri miss it 

l'o those blue depths afar 

if he elit 4 , row 
_ . _ ( r so v tey row, 
how doth my spirit yearn to mount and boring , 1 
7 . When care weighs heavily, I t now 
Unto thy brightness its poor oflering! = 
} I | reo r br 
— , r 1s sweet to s fo ns be 
The men of olden days 
lo r.ms o'er sa ~ Ara 
Were wont, in piety of soul, to bow sits. - 
Betore thee, rising as thou risest now, 
her 1 " 

And chant thee hymns of praise re rw ’ r 
As, full of beauty from the vault of heaven Spreads out her ma r es 
Phy mellow light fell down, thou Star of Even And this world’s s seem no ng worth 

I sadly sit and grie 
. That Fat . - — eefn) 

And lovers raise to thee That Fate has tornr 1 blissful rest 
rheir fervent orisons, that thou wilt smile, Of innocence and beau r pure breast. 
In gentle kindliness upon them, while, 

In that soft melody Tell her on wingéd feet 
Which love inspires, to Beauty’s ear they speak The hours are hasting by; and, when a few 
I'he words that bring the blood to Beauty’s cheek. More evenings sha ave wept their tears of dew 

That w gan sha 
Then at this twilight hour, And then, if thou wilt be my carrier dove, 
When garish Day hath sought his ocean bed We will together blees thee, Star of Love 











THE SOLDIER OF 


AN EPISODE IN 


(See 


Ir was in a dark and stormy period of our 


struggle for independence, yet the sun shone out 


brightly, and all nature seemed to have donned 


unwonted loveliness to cheer the hearts, and chase 


away the despondency of the brave men, who 


had not hesitated to peril life and property, when 


a choice was to be made between liberty and 


subjection. Our ancestors were men wise in 


council, and prompt und energetic inaction. The y 


were aggrieved at the conduct of the mother 


country, and the y had recourse to rem¢ istrance, 


to petition, and to ‘‘conciliation’’—they found 


remonstrances 


unnoticed petitions treated with 


contempt, and concili itory overtures answere d 


with redoubled oppressions. They threw aside 
the pe i] that they might grasp the sword; the V 
ted the paper into wadding for their mus- 


conver 
kets, and exchanged the council fire for the 
yrighter glow of that which marked the place of 


military encampment. They willed it, and al- 


ready they were free. But difficulties were yet 
to be overcome, the price of freedom was to be 


paid, in treasure, in toil, in blood. The tyrant 
who had driven them to arms, would resign only 
with a thousand vain efforts, the power he had so 
loved to abuse. Soon the ocean was whitened 
with the canvas of the transports, conveying the 
hireling soldiers of despotism to conflict with the 
iron warriors of liberty. The eighteen hundred 
Britons who fled in dismay beneath the deadly 
rain poured upon them from behind the rocks, the 
fences, and the houses, which lined the road from 
Concord to Cambridge, were first to learn how 
the iron sons of America could do battle for their 
homes and firesides, and for the liberty which 
they held 


Hill the lesson was repeated, and though in sub- 


more dear than either. At Bunker 


times the numbers, appointments, and 


seque nt 
discipline, of their foes triumphed over native 
bravery, undisciplined, unarmed and naked, until 
the fate of the capital depended upon the doubtful 
battle—though the sun of 


chances of a single 


liberty appeared about to set in blood forever, 
there was still in the land a band of bold, uncon- 
querable spirits, who felt themselves destined in 
the providence of God to lead their countrymen, 
amid the fury and horror of battle, to a glorious 
and happy termination of their struggles. 

It was the tenth of September, in the year 
777. The sun had passed the meridian, and was 
slowly sinking in the west, when two lads might 
have been seen following his course with flashing 
eyes and fast beating hearts, conversing as they 
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went upon the condition of their country, and the 
probable success of their own youthful plans. 
them 


The spot where we are first introduced t 
lies in what is now called Springfield township, 
Delaware county, some four or five miles north of 
the town of Chester. They are pursuing an al- 
most unfrequented country road, and the wary 
looks they cast on every hand, might lead an or- 
dinary observer to suppose them a couple of truant 
schoolboys, flying in dread of the birch in the 
hands of 


youth, also, might 


some village Solon. ‘Their extreme 
le nd color to the supposition, 
but the attempt at soldierly uniform exhibited in 
their clothing, the fantastic device in the cap of 
the younger, the animated eyes, and above all 
their firm and martial tread, bespeak a greatness 
of purpose which might do honor to veteran sol- 
diers. As they proceed on their way they come 


to a crossing, where, leaning against the finge r 
board, a man, clad in a curious half military cos- 
tume, awaits their coming. A terrier dog, ever 
the traveler’s companion, is standing near to, and 
in front of his master; his erect head and ex- 


} 


tended ears showing the just sense he entertains 


of the i on he has assumed, that of 


nportant sta 
his master’s guardian. At the approach of the 
boys, he looks into his master’s eyes, and then, 


finding no expression of distrust there, slowly 
steps aside, and allows them to join company. 

‘*Good morrow, my fine fellows,’’ said the 
stranger, in a voice slightly marked by a foreign 
accent; ‘‘ lam happy to meet you; I have lost my 
way, and would gladly know whither these roads 
lead.”’ 
‘‘ This leads to Chester,’’ said the elder of the 
3, with soldier-like brevity. 
And this which 
with chalk, in letters of yesterday ?”’ 

‘To the encampment of the American army 
under Washington.’’ 

‘*Can the marking of the finger board be the 


is marked ‘to Chadsford’ 


work of those who would point an enemy to the 
camp of the Americans, think you?’’ asked the 
stranger, his eye twinkling, as he thought by his 
question to learn the side on which the feelings of 
the youths were arrayed. 

His experiment was successful. The answer 
was an indignant ‘‘no,’’ from the lips of both. 
Then suddenly recollecting that they might be- 
tray themselves by hasty expressions, the elder 
continued in a calm tone: 

‘‘The direction, sir, was made by some of 
those who went by this route to join General 




















THE SOLDIER OF 


Washington, and was intended to guide others on 


the same errand 


The wrath of the lads, at the mere mention of 


their countrymen’s enemies, however suppressed, 


had not escaped the notice of their practiced in- 


terrogator. He saw before him two of the pa- 
triotic sons of freedom, and throwing aside his 


cautious restraint, he hen it is 


boldly said—** 


the road I am to follow. I go to imitate my illus- 


trious countryman, Lafayette in struggling for the 
America 


ro with you,’’ exclaimed his young 


national existence of 
**And we 
compa 
‘* You? impossible ! 


with the 


ons, 


why what would you do 


musket the bayonet? away! go 


and 


home to your mother. 


‘Our mother is dead—dead with grief for the 


my father, who fell, a short year ago, by the 


] . 
108s ol 


murdering hands of tories. Our parents taken 


from us, our home destroyed by the flames, we 


sought to support our existence by laboring in the 
helds. The harvests are gathered, we have work 
no longer, and as we have been told that there 


will be a battle, we wish to 


th 7 f _ 
ne ca e ot our 


country. 


ts of 





made the woods re-echo repo! 


our guns as we pursued the squirr 


homes; we will make them resound again with 


the noise of the guns we will fire in defending 
those homes from a foreign enemy.”’ 

Spoken like a hero. If you are so firmly 
resolved, we will march together to the camp, 
and if it may be, fight side by side in the field of 
I f And you have told me your history I 


l and a sad 


wilt e mine. It is a long tale, one, 
but it will serve to make our journey shorter, and 
’ y . ¢ eel » 47 ‘ alle 

perhaps nerve us to do battle more eflectually for 
1e good ca os 

- : , “a . 

Seeing dispositions making by the soldier for 

, 1 A ] ’ 

recommencing his travels, the little dog, who 
or m r’s name of John, took up the line 
)f march, and the three companions followed him ; 


} 1 


the boys pla themselves on either side of the 


stran 1 imitating his soldierly head and 


er Q 


martial bearing. After a short silence he com- 
menced his tale. 

er begin, my boys, at some dis- 
the history of my family, that I 
1 





nay the more ly enable you to judge of the 
tee rs which actuate my conduct. My grand- 


r was a man of wealth and station. He was 


, 


born in Paris, in the year 1695, and bred to the 


profession of a broker. He occupied a little office 


in the street which became famous as the place 


in stocks, during the time when the 


of traffic 


John Law was at its height.’’ 
called the 


scheme, was it not ?’’ asked the elder boy, inter- 


system of 


‘* That was what was Mississippi 


rupting him. 

‘* That was the name given to it.”’ 

‘‘T thought so; I have often heard my grand- 
father and my father speak of it. It was a sad 


thing for many families.’’ 
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At the 


time when it was at its height, he was engaged in 


‘* Yes it proved so to my grandfather. 


the traffic ; but an accident, by breaking his arm, 
confined him to his bed, and prevente d him from 
anticipating—by selling his stock—the reverses 
An edict 
half, public 


disasters followed each 


which followed. suddenly reduced the 


value of his shares on confidence 
was at once destroyed, 
other in quick succession, and my grandfather 
had looked 
Before his 


¢ t } 
into tne 


found the fortune which he upon as 


secure, suddenly annihilated. irm was 


wel streets to 


proper ly he ale d, h 


deavor to save what remained of the wreck. So 


great at scenes ot 


was the public agitation, 
murder and violence were frequent, and my an- 


cestor found himself in the midst of a mob, from 


which he could not escape. The sabres and 
bayonets of the soldiery, however, caused its 
dispersal, and in the endeavor of those gaged 


rrandfather was 
He 


laid in bed. But 


in the distur] 


ince 
thrown down, and had his arm again broken. 


was carried to his house, and 


that house was no longer that bed no 


longer his own. yrtune 


he had purchased a large house, and f shed it 
in a style befitting his means, but neither house 
nor furniture was paid for in cash. His notes 
became due at the moment when his fortune van- 


former owners seized their house 


coods, and he was thrown maimed 
He still, 
Arles, al 1 


caused him to be earried thither. B 


ished, and the 


and their and 


desponding into the street. however, 


owned a house at my grandmother 


it no sooner 


had they reached that city than the house which 
he owned was destroyed by fire, and the town 
itself exposed to the ravages of the plague, which 
carried off thousands of the inhabitants. Among 


the number was my grandfather and two of his 


children. He d one ch 


widow ai iild—my 
the extreme of 


left a 
poverty. ‘They were 


, and 


father—in 
! 


the possessors, however, of a title to nobility 


there were among those who had been enriched 
by the specula m in stocks, seme de sirous ot 


} 


titular honors. To one of these my father sold 


his title ; it produced enough to keep himself and 
was old enongh to begin the 


his mother until he 


d for himself. Soon after he became of age, 
a large 
He fed them 


thirty- 


he married, and in the course of time 


family gathered around his hearth 
all, but with difficulty. Ai length, just 
five years ago he died, and his death was speedily 
We were eight 


followed by that of my mother. 


children in all, poor helpless orphans, thrown 


upon the parish. Soon we were separated. One, 
born to wealth and cradled in the lap of indolence, 
took me from the poor-house where I had been 
Stiff in 


manners, and overbearing in his conduct, 


placed, to wait upon his person. his 
he 
looked upon himself as of better flesh and blood 
than his fellow-creatures, a sole lord of the earth, 
After a time I dis- 
covered that the man who assumed such infinite 
superiority, was the son of him who had pur- 


privileged above other men. 
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chased my father’s nobility for the means of pro- 
If there 
title, it of right belonged to me. 


curing bread. were any virtue in his 





How contempt- 
ible did he henceforth appear in my eyes! I was 
endowed with ambition ; I had a passion for study, 
and loved to practice philosophical and chemical 
experiments; he delighted to demolish with a 
word the airy castles built by my imagination, to 
and to raise obstacles to the 


success of my pursuits. I felt pity for him, but 


destroy my books, 


it was a pity mixed with contempt and loathing. 
I had been bound to him by those who had charge 
of me, for a long term of years. I had not been 
! 


consulted on the subject, and did not feel myself 


bound by the actions of others. I therefore took 
advantage, when he was traveling through the 
eastern part ol France, to le ive his se rvice and his 
company forever. My father had been married 
in the year 1730; he died fifteen years thereafter, 
when I was just six years old. I left my master 
in 1758, when I was nineteen years of age, and I 


*, 
sought and found safety from his pursuit by enter- 


ing my name on the list of the soldiers of France. 


My country was at that time engaged in the 
Seven Y 


such favorable auspices as torender it popular.- The 


irs’ war, and she had commenced it with 


regiment I had joined was speedily marched into 
Germany todo battle with the great Frederic. At 
Rosbach the Prussian Eagle was triumphant. In 
one day ten thousand men were lost to France ; her 
lilies were drenched with blood. I was wounded 
by a bayonet in the thigh, and taken prisoner by 
the victors. In the German camp I attracted the 
notice of the king, who was always fond of mix- 
ing with the soldiers, and attending in person to 
the wants both of his troops and of his pri- 


soners. He offered me an opportunity of enlist- 


ing under his banners. I consented on condition 
that I should never be forced to fight against my 


native land. He took me with him to his tent, 


and [ remained attached to his person during the 
At Lissa, at Lignetz, 


I fought near his person, beneath his eye, and the 


whole war. and at Torgau, 


scars of no less than seven wounds, which I re- 
ceived in those three battles, prove how he ex- 
posed himself, while they will vouch for my 
fidelity to the cause I am now going to embrace. 


At length the war was ended, and | 


ade farewell 
to Frederic, in order to re-visit my native country. 
‘You have served me well,’ he said, when in- 
‘open this 
packet when you reach your own country. Per- 


I kissed his hand 


formed of my intention to leave him ; 


haps it will not be useless.’ 
and left him. 

‘** Arrived in France, I found the whole people 
groaning beneath the burden of the public debt, 
and distracted by the warfare which existed be- 
I ven- 

with 
I was arrested 


tween the parliaments and the nobility. 
tured to discuss the merits of the case 
warmth, and in a public place. 
and committed to prison. Now I had recourse 
to the packet of the king. It contained a large 


quantity of gold. I knew the corruptness of 


MAGAZINE AND 


LADY’S BOOK. 


the magistracy, and I sent for my judge of the 
preceding day, and boldly demanded what he 
would charge for my freedom. For a certain 


sum he agreed not only to release me, but to pro- 


cure my escape from the kingdom. I paid him 
the money, and in a little while found myself in 
England. I had left France forever. I roamed 
over England and Scotland until my wealth was 
and then determined to seek a 
While with Frederic 


almost exhausted, 
home in this western world. 
I had commenced the study of the English lan- 
guage, from a fellow-soldier of that nation, and 
during my stay in England I endeavored to per- 
fect myself in it. I came hither in 1770, and I 
from the 
When the 
war broke out, I was traveling among the Indians 
of the Ohio 


and a trader. 


have been through all the colonies 


Canadies to the Carolinas. present 


in the double capacity of a naturalist 


That dog 
land, has accompanied me in all my wanderings, 
yugh a rather bad soldier 


whom I bought in Scot- 


and isagood sentinel, th 


in other respects.’ 


Without adventure, they had arrived at the 
outposts of the American army, and having ex- 
pressed their intention of joining the ranks, they 


field 


officers. His time was too much occupied to 


were conducted to the tent of one of the 


allow of a long conference with his visitors; he 


welcomed them to the camp, and thankfully ac- 





cepted their offers of service, although he said it 
was doubtful whether he could furnish them with 
arms. A subordinate officer took urge of them, 
registered their names, and assigned them a place 
in which to pa the night, 1 already closed 
around them. ‘They shared in the soldier’s sup- 
per, and then sought a supply of arms. A vigor- 
ous search produced only one good musket, a 
long German rifle without | s, and another 
musket, rusted in barrel and shattered in stock. 


1, and 
lel 
labored 
the ground 
The 


ers in the 


Our old soldier now ordere 
set himself to repairing the arms. He 
some hours, then threw himself upon 


! 
toil, and slept. 


beside the produ t of his 





rolling of the drums awa! 
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morning, and the old hero l 
‘*VYou,’”’ said he, to the 


is good musket; it is 


more easily 


he said, 


lighter than the others, and may be 
managed.’’ Then turning to the other, 
‘**T will give you this musket, which I hope will 
hold together through the day. I will keep the 
rifle in my possession until the death of a fellow 
soldier supplies me with a better.’’ The brothers 
expres ed satisfaction at the arrangement, and 
the three were soon in the line of the army, im- 
patient to begin the contest. 

They 
anxiety, and the whole wing of the army in 


endured for hours the most painful 
which they were placed, under the command of 
Sullivan, broke out in unrestrained murmurs, de- 
manding to be led in search of the enemy. At 
length Cornwallis was discovered to be marching 


down the banks of the river, and Sullivan com- 








IMPROMPTU 


Before his ar- 


1) 
bullets 


menced forming to meet him. 


rangements were completed a shower of 


was poured upon his line by the enemy. Startled 


y this almost unexpected attack, the troops 
wavered, and the British, seeing a slight confu- 


sion, came out like a whirlwind to the charge. 
But the fi 
ind whole ranks were swept away. Still, how- 


idvanced, the living stepping where 


» of the Americans open¢ d upon them, 





ever, the y 
the dead had fallen, and new ranks supplying the 


Those 


though many of their men 


place of those which had been broken. 
who led the advance, 
ud perished, came on as to a victory that 
rer doubtful. The Americans failed 

» recover from the confusion in which they had 
een found at the moment of attack. Our old 


soldier and his young coadjutors stood in the 


remost ranks, and fearlessly braved the scene 








ound t m The glittering of the mayonets ot 
e foe as they marched up the hill, the falling of 
he dead and dy r around them, the shrieks and 
roans o e wounded, moved them no The 
eteran had seen such sights before, and his cool 
and steady bearing animated his com io 
while his directions and example gave eflect t 
eir efforts in the fight. The lock of his rifle 
ad been secured to the barrel with rope yarn— 
the st discharge of his piece ew y 
He threv he seless weapon aside —took a 
iuskK from tl 1a sofa dy yr ma ind re- 
irned to his place in the ranks, while the bullets 
whistled all around him. There the young soldiers 
were loading : 1 discharging their pieces with 
mH cooln 1 precision Wi h contempt ol 
danger only can inspire. Well were it if others 
id follows eirexample. But th mass 
the Ar Ss were aire y seek iter in 
I ght. A i i iks in the n ‘ nbor- 
vod of ou rty ( red by their bravery, 
nd ashamed to desert them, still maintained 
their ground. But many fell dead; others wounded 
slowly retired to the rear ; a murderous discharge 
trom the muskets of the enemy tore the ranks, 
nd flight was resorted to for safety. Fora moment 
1e uncouth soldier stood on the brow of the 
1 the pride of s th and courage, confronting 


e formidable line of the victors; on either hand 
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stood a frail stripling, in perfect confidence await- 
The 


brow ot 


ing the directions of his elder companion. 
head of the enemy’s column gained the 
‘* We must fall back, my 
brave boys,”’ he said, ‘‘ but let not our fire slacken 


Almost before he had 


the hill ere he moved. 


nor our backs be turned 


ceased speaking, a loud shout burst forth froma 
force in the rear. Colonel Stephens, of Virginia, 


~ 


leading two regiments to cover Sullivan's 


retreat, and check the progress ol the 


. , a 3 f t} 
Enthusiastic cheers prociaimed their sense Of ié 


unconquerable bravery of the little band, who 
alone had withstood the terrific onset of the foe 


[hey received them into their ranks, and poured 


destruction upon the advancing enemy. ‘Their 


fire struck with dreadful effect von the head ot 


| 

| 
the column, the havoc was fearful, and the on- 
] +} ] ' | ] ~ 


ward march of the assailants checked, »Soon 


however, the contest was renews the fighting 


ecame fierce and obstinate, the muske try rolle¢ 
dreadfully, the heaps of slain increased, and on 
both sides the dead and wounded lay so thickly 
| it was difficult to distil sh between them. 





At this moment a bullet passed through the body 


of the gallant warrior. He menti 


retiring trom the hi | He reached a tree in the 
rear ot e co ifa S ed a tew incoherent 
words, and fell « 1 beneath its branches. ‘The 
survivors bore his body to an old church near by 
and laid it gently 1th rave-vyard "The ey 
rejoined their countrymen under Stephens, who 
retire 1 Inm rhe sted m the held Ihe vi owed 





he army to ¢ ster, a i 
General Wash rion ma ppack 
( reek 

In tl 10 wing sp u ey m ea | rimage 
to the church on e ba On u pot 
where they had laid the body of their companion 
he had been buried ‘hey planted a tree to 
mark the place, and returned annually to water it 


with the tears of allection 


growth, and though now they sleep in death b 
side the soldier’s grave, it s | stands to indicate 


odes 


to the wanderer, the spot where rest the 


noblest ave ers of our country’s 


of three of the 


$$ & OO DO 


IMPROMPTU 


BY MISS A 


VW ess 1 pal Iness 
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SONG. 


WOODBR I 


Bright be th reams 
Over e restthe H Dove 
rillt lay ams 
Heaven spare mg to! 
Ever pst dear 
Sleep, Mary! w eI sing, 


Sull lingering near. 








Non hwe jocosa 


SOME CHANGES. 


convenient iyra 


Quo musa, tendis ?—Jiorace. 


Stapplander, then, thought,” said the president, thoughtfully, “that every human being had his fixed and inborn 
disposition.” 
F w twirled ringlet after ringlet occasion to go to the city. ‘*Surely, David,’’ he 
with 1 mpatient zeal than vanity itself would say, ‘‘thee can find time enough yearly 
could vod before the drawing-room meeting week.’’ His sister Sarah wondered that 





r if her pretty face would not 


answer for a picture of astonishment just then. 
Before her lay a note from her father, wishing 
er to remain at ! that ev ng to entertain 
a son of his old Quaker friend Josiah True, 


whom he should bring with him to tea. ‘‘ Drab 
coat !—thee and ejaculated Fanny; and 


she thought of the navy officer who had turned 


the leaves of the music-book for her last night, 
and who might call to-night—but, alas! she had 
always heard Quakers would not listen to music, 
and she knew her father was too well bred to 
have anything offensive to his lest. Poor 
Fanny—every jeweled finger must feel a nervous 
sympathy with thine. Ah, young ladies of piano- 
forte celebrity, ima e yourselves obliged to 


swallow the tide of song with a real officer and a 
whole ocean of flattery urging it on. 
Her brother John, a gay, rather dandyish 


young man, had promised to remain with her— 


that was a comfort. So the navy officer need not 
be frightened out of his wits at papa’s homespun 
manners and that terrible drab coat Fanny’s 
mother was away, but somehow she did manage 
to pour out David True’s tea w yut laughing in 
his tace Perhaps the secret lay in David's not 
being laughed at very easily He was, indeed, 
very plain in ** spe¢ h and ap] irel,”’ but his face 
beamed with manly intellectuality ; and his voice, 
modulated by cultivated and delicate feelings, 


made Fanny compare it unconsciously with the 
lieutenant’s affected drawl. He took very little 
notice of Fan, but sustained a rational conversa- 


brother 


tion with her father anc 
‘*Do you object to music ?’’ said John to the 
young Quaker in the course of the evening. 


J am very fond of it,’’ was the smiling reply. 
pty 

How Fanny did wish her friend Ann could see 
her, as the evening wore away—a drab coat at 


il at the other! 


one end of the piano, a regime 


Fanny really entered with her heart into all her 


music; she found herself, ite unthinkingly, in 
a short time, turning Irom t critically operatic 


remarks of the officer to the countenance of the 
young Quaker, whose eyes flashed, melted, and 
whose face really breathed musi 

David True resided in the country. His father 
soon began to wonder that David found so much 
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he never sav 


Visits. On 


He very ofte 
paper, and s 
woods. 
* * 
John Mar 
expedition 1 


state. Bein 


cere expectation of pleasure, for he had never as- 


habits, ed 
the sam 


Am r i. 


It was a mild spring afternoon, and the setting 


sun stream 
before the | 


barn, in dire 


stood near 


pea and rie 
over wh n 
shower 


impressed ¢ 


inarich mea 


which ran 


distance, tur 


€ r’s olde s 
tired horse, 
peace. Soo 
house (comr 
and a plate 
tic,’’ tho 


‘*if I have mistaken Josiah True’s dwelling 


grass pia 
1] 
M send 
‘B } 
LUT f 
’ 
more 


v anv of his old friends during these 
e she requested him to bring her an 
hawl, and David brought a sky-blue 


vation, &c., made him regard them in 


sons. John rested involuntarily on his 








n returned with little r ls of dotted 


allied with them whole hours into the 


* * + * * * 
low was returning from a collecting 
nto the western section of his native 
g in ‘‘ Friend True’s’’ neighborhood, 

1 , } } 
nbered a promise he had given his 
it this family. John prepared to do 


rit of reckless fun rather than a sin- 


omination, and his 





ht one does a marble from Central 


d cheerfully on the graceful locusts 
ow-browed rustic farm-house. The 








ct contradiction to the picturesque, 
the gate and screened the dwelling 
in road; but as he advanced, John 


Ww vine comprising it scap 
Be ity a d P ity seemed to | ive 
1eir cornucopia. Perfect order was 
ym all around. Opposite the house, 


ow, stood the dairy ; tne stream, 

not uselessly beneath this, at some 

ned a mill owned by one of the farm- 
} 


while his eye took in the scene of 


na female advanced from the spring- 


non parlance) with a pail in one hand 
of butter in the other. ‘‘ A domes- 
, pretty miss,”’ he began, 
1 past him with unruffled dignity, 
the little wicker gate before the 


answered—‘‘ My father is within; I 





to th ” 
1 to thee. 


r at the first!’ 


cordial welcome of the old man, the 
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mother-like tones of his wife, and the self-pos- 


session of the daughter, who replied simply, 






‘Thou art welcome,’’ to his apologies for intruc 


ing without notice, soon put him at ease. 


What a contrast Sarah True was to most of 


As it un- 


t 


the young ladies of his acquaintance ! 
conscious of the presence ofa stranger—one, [oo, 
who, like John 


the observed of all observers’’ any 


‘olass of fashion, 






, felt himself the 


afternoon in 





Baltimore street—s and perform- 


aoe 


Ga her iitltie ousenoia aQull 


1e set the table, 
l es without once ca y 
for ‘* he lp.”’ 

The evening glided away strangely. John felt 
himself compelled sometimes to listen to the un- 
obtrusive information with which Sarah sustained 
the conversation. The subjects pleased his cha- 


racter of mind—he seemed to recover something 


for which his mind had been seeking. He dream- 
ed that night he was lecturing in a broad brim on 


the natural causes of Quakerism. 


} 
t 


David had gone to the city, some eighteen 
miles d l the day John arrive d, so he did not 
see him. If my two eyes had been at the two 


points of a pair of compasses the next (Sabbath 


morning, eighteen miles in diameter, I should 


probably have been a little amused, for surely 


neat black suit was mingling his 
clear, manly notes with Fanny Marlow's hymn 
irch, and seriously sat John Marlow 
in a litthe Quaker meeting house at the other 


oint of the compass, with whole rows of broad- 


bri: . rial gravity elevated before him, 
ind W Si\ ances, the visual consciousness ot 
a neat str mnet, with clean white strings 





tied beneath a not beautiful, but clear, bright- 


on the other side of a partition. 


face 
This was not the only face there by any means, 
but John onlv looked occasionally, you know, 
und it happ 1 that way. How benevolent did 
all those grandfathers and grandmothers look 


John 


of some of his intimates at the club— 


he quiet ‘‘rising generation.’’ 


ey sce him in a Quaker meeting! 





found it necessary that summer to seek 
After a 
from one of these visits, I saw him leave 
k, and 


the shades of the country pretty often. 
return 
an unfinished letter on his writing-de: 





being myself quite an inhabitant of Fata Mor- 
gana district, I scarcely consider myself amena- 


ble to the laws which should govern all human 
young ladies in this respect. Here runs an ex- 
tract :— 

‘How well I remember, Harry, the flute with 
which it was my good mother’s will I should ac- 
company sister Fan for the benefit of company. 
It positively made us dislike each other some- 
times, for I had no ear, and Fanny an exquisite 
yne ; my blunders irritated her and made me no 
Why are not children granted a patent 
for characters? Let them develop. My Apollo 


mamma’s opinion) nailed a lyre to me, 


wiser. 


figure 
non rite vocanti, in spite of the phrenologist’s 


useless search for tune in my cranium. I must 
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be a lady’s man, cultivate as the acme of refine- 
ment the art of picking up a lady’s handkerchief, 


endtoat iliarly « ntifie er > rer he 
1d to a pe luariy scientiic curve over her 


bonnet in an afternoon promenade! Consequence 


} 


would have been that a few years would have 


developed my taste for my ledger, cigars and 
wine, to the extinction of the true bent of my 


mind. Ihave found a good spirit who has tuned 


my heart aright, not by tuning her guitar, but by 
helping me find my place in the harmony without 
disturbing the melody—one who has opened a 


spiritual eye to beauty, out of my own face 


1, in Aunt Quimby’s fashion, when 
comfortable,”’ at 


are right Farmer 





True’s one afternoon. Sarah held a mineral, of 
which she was reading a description from Silli- 
John Marlow took notes 


: back 


our street-loving 


ma i's J yurnal, wholie 





Soon after, I saw John’s chestnut hair flyin; 


young ladies’ delight—as hx drove the cows in 


e barn-yard preparatory to assisting Sarah at 


same evening, two young hearts thrilled 


to the inspiration of Norway’s most melodious 


voice Fairy worlds of spiritual beauty lay be- 
fore these two. The poetry of God’s world, the 
exquisite life in the Ideal developed itself within 
Like the first David had the young Quaker 
, ¢) = Fanny’ a tt ¢ j 
st 1 the harp cf Fanny’s soul, and it yieided 
melody born in no human instrument. How 
fy] } +} tt ‘ ld 
il was she that this inner instrument could 
now, not ignorantly, join in the ‘‘ song without 
an end that angels throng to hear.”’ 
* . * . * * * 


The sun was setting on seven-hilled Rome 
All the glory, the magnificence of the world of 
colors ranged over the clear depths of the Italian 
sky. 

‘* Beautiful world—beautiful life!’’ exclaimed 


a young artist, as he stretched forth his arms as if 





to embrt the image of Nature, ‘‘ the blest gift 


of an immortal Giver, how shall I strive to reveal 


’ teachings of beauty? Not vain shall be my 





rgles; all within my influence shall feel the 
mission of Art to make happy—they shall recog 
nize it as the interpreter of Beauty, as the dove 
on the altar of devotion. No olive branch will I 
crave, no wreath of fame——’ 

‘*But surely,’’ cried a girlishly-glad voice, 
‘*thou wilt not, my pure philosophy, refuse a 
crown for good behavior from thy wife of a 
year!’’ and she placed a wreath of orange blos- 


} 


soms on the artist’s head, from which hung 


oranges, dates and fresh figs, soon to fall by theit 
own weight—into David's mouth. 

‘* Nay, sweet wife, I had not forgotten the an- 
niversary of my receiving this trembling burden, 
that has proved a wing of love to my spirit :’’ and 
he clasped Fanny True’s little hand. 

* * P * * * * 

Perfect silence reigned in the little meeting- 
house at G. Side by side sat a seriously happy- 
looking young pair, with friends and curious 
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strangers around them. Soon they arose, and, ‘* People are different,’’ said Friend True, as 


in clear, gentle tones, ‘‘ with Divine assistance, he rode hom 
a peculiar care over each and bees.’’ He was thinking of a vagrant son « 


from the ceremony—*‘ butterfli 


promised to exercise 
ther, as John and Sarah Marlow The bees his, I suspect. 
hummed industriously without in the sunshine, ‘* Well,’’ said Mr. Marlow, ‘‘ I don’t think we 
the birds sang a song of gladness, the yellow should complain about matters, Josiah—we hav 
corn and the buckwheat waved in meek anticipa- made some fair exchanges.”’ Vouria 


tion of John’s sickle 


DESPONDENCY AND SELF-REPROACH. 
A GROUP OF SONNETS 


LMORE SIMMS, AUTHOR OF *‘ ATALANTIS,”’ ETC. ET¢ 


BY Ww. R 
I Oh! privilege, to, youth so perilous st 
I 3 
Give! y a fate as void of love as ruth 


On, friend, but thou art come to see me die 
To these I owe this sorrow, and to these 





I parted from thee, as I think, in tears— 

Alas! in tears that we shou meet again Phe ruin that awaits m a 
Vet have they been my proper propert Driven with too docile breezes on the seas 

) ! I ae 
: T on the rocks rhen « crew sudd lar 

And not for me to boast their needful pain I a the rocks, when skies grew . = 

Since twas my w il. sad perversity, Founder §, she darted high, to sink as low 
That made them mine in my unreasoning years As hate might joy to see, as guilt and grief may go 

Yet if thou com’st for solace, give me thine, 


For sympathy with sorrow still endears Ill 


Grief seeks her happiest medicine in griet Ah' thou didst use to steer her chartfully 


pine, But when we parted, wilful, on the deep 


And, doom’d no more 
Finds in the kindred fortune best relief! I launched, too bold the modest shore to keep 


id 
Ah! weeping thus, in such sweet company, Considering not the storm-conceiving sky 





Methinks this sorrow is not wholly mine! The wind’s caprice, that still a music gave 
As for an infant’s slumber, nor the rocks 
II That, fraudulent lurking, hush’d their wonted roar 
Hadst thou come sooner! But ’tis not too late And buried their white heads along the shore, 
To soothe, though late to save Thou canst not Till, in their gripe, their keel-destroying shocks 
know Wreck’d me forever! Thou art late to sav: 
rhe profligate waste of hope, the scorn of fate But thou wilt raise a beacon on the steey; 
Which brings me now to this unmeasured wo! That other wrecks will happen here no more 
The bitter birthright of unreckoning will, And if th build it from this wreck of m 
Even though it shame my grave will honor th 


The much too perfect freedom of my youth— 


AND WILT THOU WEEP? 
1ir.—“ Oh, cast that shadow from thy brow.’ 


Athwart thy cheek must tear-drops ro 


AND wilt thou weep when low beneath 
And none to chase thy guefs away 


The cold turf lies my weary head— 


And of the cypress weave a wreath O, yes! if heaven permit, my sou 


To lay upon my grassy bed? W hover o’er thy devious way 





Where streams at dead of n 
And winds there wake their plaintive song 


hy pulse’s slow or rapid beat 


Shall be my watch of love and lig 


And echo, starting from her sleep, 


The requiem music shall prolong— rill in our starry home we mee 


In the celestial home above, 
Where not a shadow ever falis 


Who then, with unforgotten care 

Shall steer thy barque o’er life’s dark wave 
And for thy sake affliction share Upon the unsetting light of love, 
When love lies buried in my grave’? That shines along its sapphire halts 








THE ONE HORSE CARRIAGE. 


A TALE OF EVERY-DAY L 





CHAPTER I 


how will 


“ Went, Sophy, 


Leslie to her daughter, as the former sat twisting 


you go?’’ said Mrs. 


a rose-colored envelop into various shapes. 
Go I 


always 


‘*T cannot e aetermine, mamma. 


yactiy 


must; for Mrs. Camington’s parties are 


of that delightful kind called, par exceilence—ez- 
clusive. The misfortune is that her h ind’s 
- 


mania is farming, and he will 
of town.”’ 
** Ay, there’ 


from behind his paper, ‘‘ I have no patience with 


’ said her father, 


Mr. Camington’'s impertinence, 


Sophy.”’ 
‘* Now, papa! who said that? But seriously, 
continued the spoiled beauty, ‘*‘ what 


Oh that bank! 


mamma,’’ , 
can I do? that bank! why did 
it break? Here am I who once possessed the 
prettiest equipage in town, forced to depend on 
others, or zo——’’ 
** Pedibus cu m jambis,’ sly ly put in her brother, 
as he entered the room. 

** Et tu brute! 


papa and Edward to croak en duo.”’ 


Come, mamma, do let us leave 


‘No, no, Sophy,”* said her brother, laughing, 
‘*T want you to attend this famous ball. Will 
you go with your humble servant ?”’ 

‘* With you! in what, I should like to know? 
Some contemptible vehicle with two seats, to 
have my white crape tumbled, and all chiffonée. 
Not with you, good brother, many thanks to 
you.”’ 

‘* What say you to the omnibus, Sophy ?2”’ said 
delighted in deriding what he 
termed ‘‘ my lady duchess’s notions.” 


A burst 


which was received with great good humor by its 


her father, who 


of laughter succeeded this speech, 
obje ct. 

‘‘' There are the Howards, my dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Leslie. 

‘* Yes, mamma; but there are cousins enough 
in the family to be called Legion.”’ 

‘* How 
many cousins,’’ said Mr. Leslie, with a show of 
I have no patience with 


shockingly unfashionable to have so 


sé 


great indignation. 
them, either.’ 

‘* Papa! is it not almost time that you were at 
the office ?’’ ashed Sophy, smiling 


’ 


‘* Not quite, my love; I am unable to leave you 
and your mother in such a disagreeable state of 
incertitude.”’ 

‘* Ah! thank you, most obliging of fathers. I 
shall endeavor to procure your absence as soon as 
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Mamma, I shall go with the Living- 


they are always glad to 


poss ble. 





stons; have me, as an 
attraction to their circle of acquaintances.”’ 
‘*Bravo! Bravo! exclaimed young Leslie, 
laughing immoderately. Modesty forbids you 


to say more, I suppose. You know the anecdote, 
Sophy,’’ and he tapped his forehead significantly. 


I 
ss | ) 
Pshaw, Edward! there is no vanity in my 
acknowledgment of the truth, is there 2°’ 


Mrs. Leslie 


admiration Sophy can 


Inere 


‘Truly not,’’ said ‘every one 


knows how much com- 


mand here, and we should be proud of it, courted 


as she is, even now that we are so much reduced, 

than when we were in the midst of our pros- 
tu ”? 

perity. 


‘ Certainly, ma’am,”’ returned Edward, taking 
I feel gratified by Sophy’s success 


his hat up; ‘* 


in the world, but I cannot rejoice that she is be- 


coming a mere spoiled child of fashion, with 
nothing but dress from morning till night, and 


However, ] 


bid you good morning, each and all, as I have an 


her pretty looks to be thought of. 


engagement which is decidedly imput-off-able,’’ 


and he left the house, his mother somewhat dis- 


pleased, and Sophy a little more thoughtful for his 
spec ch. 
Edward 


said George, whose studies had not progressed 


‘I wonder what dictionary uses,”” 
very far during the preceding dialogue. 

‘The original Leslie on Lexicography, sonny,”’ 
said his second sister Ellen, a pretty girl of six- 
teen, who had been in vain trying to get over the 
Smith’s 


second chapter of Adam Theory of 


Moral Sentiments, a reading task her father im- 


posed on her during her vacations. Five times 
had she begun, ‘‘But whatever may be the cause of 
excited,’ and as 
lay down her book, finding 


her own sympathy too much excited by the con- 


sympathy, or however it may be 
many times did she 


versation around her to attend to its contents. 
said her 
brother's 


and 


’ 


‘* Tréeve to your bons mots, children,’’ 


mother, as Ellen answered her little 


observation; ‘‘ George, mind your lesson, 


don’t talk when you are not required to do so.’ 

‘* No, ma’am,”’ said George, very humbly, but 
wondering much in his own mind if people, his 
mother particularly, only spoke when necessity 
demanded it. 

“If the Livingstons have engaged any one, 
Sophy, you can go with Mrs. Harvy Campbell 
She is very obliging, and, moreover, very fond of 
you.” 


oer 





” 


True enough, my dear mother, but—’’ and 
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Sophy shook her head rather contemptuously, 
‘* she drives a one horse carriage. Anything but 
that! I cannot be seen in a conveyance so utterly 
plebeian.’’ 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!’’ almost screamed Mr. Leslie, 
tossing the Morning Chronicle down, and laugh- 
ing with all his might. ‘* Shocking! a one horse 
carriage! a mere barouche with three seats for 
the family and one for the driver! If people 
think so meanly of Mrs. Campbell's vehicle and 
its one offending horse, how must they judge 
miserable nonentities like ourselves, who have no 
Oh, aristocrats and democrats ! 
big bugs and parvenus, do not overpower us! A 
I cannot remain here, my 


carriage at all ? 


one horse carriage! 


dears! George, ring the beil, my man! I want 
my hat and cane! Sophy, I see that nothing 
short of the omnibus will do for you! It is the 


largest equipage in town, and has two horses. 
I'll call for you myself this afternoon, and we can 
shame poor Mrs. Campbell by stopping at her 
door and leaving cards,’’ and Mr. Leslie left the 
room, his merriment unsubdued, and Sophy’s 
brains more unsettled than ever about Mrs. Ca- 
mington’s great ball! 

A few hours later, as she sat over her sewing, 
little George came running breathless into her 
room, with the news he proudly informed her 
he had been requested to tell. 

** Sister Sophy, Miss Margaret Livingston is 
down stairs with her sister and a gentleman, who, 
she told me to tell you, is the glass mould—and— 
and—the-——’’ 

‘Glass of fashion, you little simpleton,’’ said 
Sophy, hastily. ‘‘Am I dressed well enough, 
Ellen ?”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, sister; do not alter one thing. 
That sweet morning dress is exquisite, and so 
becoming to your pink cheeks and white skin. 
Leave your hair as it is,’’ continued Ellen, gazing 
affectionately at her really beautiful sister, ‘‘ you 
are perfectly coiffée.”’ 

‘* Well, well, dear,”’ said Sophy, whose glance 
in the glass convinced her that Ellen was right. 
** Give me my handkerchief; now, one drop of 
vervain, and I am gone.”’ 

In a quarter of an hour she ran up stairs with 
glowing cheeks, and sparkling eyes. 

** Well, who was it, Sophy?’’ said her mother. 

‘* Julia and Margaret, mamma, with young Dr. 
Vernon. You recollect him, do you not? He 
went away some four or five years ago, before my 
time of course, and has been from the North to 
the South Pole. He is wealthy, clever, and 
very accomplished.”’ 

** What a host of discoveries in fifteen minutes,’ 
said her mother, smiling. 

** Oh, Julia came back into the drawing-room 
for the purpose of informing me. 
she is not a little vain of her present chaperonage, 
as she calls it, of Dr. Vernon, and these morning 
visits are performed with the desire of showing 
themselves, and the ‘ distinguished stranger’ to- 


’ 
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gether. After all, he might have had worse 
cicerones,’’ added Sophy, feeling a little ashamed 
of her comments on her visitors, as she tore 
up a sheet of paper, upon which she had 
written, ‘‘My dear Julia,’’ before they called. 
‘*They asked me to go to Mrs. Camington’s 
with them, mamma, thereby saving me the mor- 
tification of finishing my note of inquiry, which 
would have been sent but for the arrival of this 
lion physician. I am to spend the evening there 
to-morrow, and will have some acquaintance 
with Dr. Vernon before Thursday arrives. I 
always like to know people before I meet them 
at balls, and of course he will be at Laurel Grove 
with the rest of the world. Introductions are 
such bores, and strangers always stupid during 
the first quadrille.’’ 

‘*And yet, Sophy, I do fot like to hear you 
acknowledge that you are ever stupid, even with 
a stranger. I am anxious to see you well married, 
my love,’’ continued her mother, who had ideas of 
a splendid establishment for her daughter. ‘‘And I 
wish you to be always agreeable and amiable to 
every one—aimable I should say (Mrs. Leslie was 
rather vain of her knowledge of French, and used 
every cant phrase she could conveniently throw 
in her conversation). Be popular—popularity is 
everything, for all opinions go with the tide of 
general opinions. I do not fear for your succés de 
société. That is and has been at the summit of 
my most exalted hopes. But take care that you 
look not more pleased with some than with 
others, unless, indeed, you exclude those whose 
intimacy can be productive neither of benefit nor 
pleasure. When symptoms of la belle passion 
show themselves in any one of your various 
admirers, then, if he is a bon parti, you may allow 
yourself to be—what shall I call it now ?—mono- 
polized by one individual.” 

This was the advice of a worldly mother, 
who thought more of her daughter's dress and 
appearance than of her mind or heart. But Sophy 
was not to be entirely spoiled by such counsel. 
She was good, amiable, principled, and generous, 
all—but independent of the ‘‘ world’s dread 
laugh’’—the result of her education, and it was to 
her credit that her mother’s erroneous opinions 
had not greater effect on a soul really capable of 
noble and generous purposes. 

The next evening Sophy and Edward were at 
Mrs. Livingston’s, where a select party had been 
invited to meet Dr. Vernon. He, the honored 
guest, made his appearance some time after the 
rest had assembled. This, young Leslie fancied 
was done for the purpose of showing how grace- 
fully he could enter a room, but inwardly begged 
his pardon, as he heard him tell Margaret Living- 
ston that his delight at meeting an old and val- 
ued friend had detained him later than courtesy 
should have done. ‘‘ But you will excuse me, per- 
haps,’’ he concluded his apology, ‘* when I tell 
you that Mrs. Campbell was the dearest friend of 
my sister, and a playmate of mine years ago.”’ 
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**Do you mean Mrs. Harvy Campbell ?’’ said 
Margaret, looking a little astonished, for she 
shared Sophy’s contempt of anything like an ab- 
sence of wealth. 

‘*T heard her call her husband Harvy,’’ said 
Dr. Vernon, smiling. ‘‘ She was not married 
when I[ left America; but I am glad to find Mr. 
Campbell a man every way worthy of Maria's 
true merit.’’ 

‘IT never hear her name without thinking of 
her one horse carriage, and her obliging offers to 
give the whole world a seat in it,’’ whispered 
Julia to Sophy Leslie. 

‘* Very kind of her, I think,”’ said Sophy, who 
began to be alittle ashamed of her false pride. 
** Many, Julia, are not half so obliging, when they 
can afford to do more 

‘*] should like to see the aristocratic Sophy 
Leslie stoop her ostrich plumes to its narrow en- 
trance,’’ said Julia, laughing. 

‘*T should like to see my sister a frequent 
visitor at Mrs. Campbell’s house,’’ said Edward, 
who overheard the conversation. ‘‘ There is no 
lady more worthy of admiration in the whole 
city.”’ 

Julia blushed deeply ; she liked young Leslie, 
and wished to stand high in his opinion, but here 
was an open avowal of disapprobation, after she 
had been exerting herself for the last hour to 
please him! She left her seat after a few mo- 
ments, and Dr. Vernon immediately occupied it, 
at Sophy’s side. 

His conversation was livély, brilliant, often 
witty, but never affected, and Sophy thought the 
fifteen minutes he was allowed to pass undis- 
turbed—with her brother and herself—the plea- 
santest in all her party recollections. In her 
brother’s presence she too was always most 
pleasing, and to her companion now, fascinating. 
Edward warned her often of the danger of being 
too much trammeled by the world, and with him 
she threw off the eager qui vive for admiration, 
which the flattery of honeyed-tongues and the 
consciousness of beauty had given her. Dr. 
Vernon was no borrower of sweet words and 
pretty phrases, and while Miss Leslie lent a de- 
lighted ear to the charm of his society, the great 
one of novelty, she was unconsciously pleasing in 
an equal degree, by her playful remarks and un- 
affected demeanor. She was called upon to sing. 
She yielded a graceful consent, and went quietly 
to the piano, taking her brother's arm. She 
always sang well enough to please, and chose 
ever the simplest ballads for her sweet clear voice, 
cultivated sufficiently to be without a false note. 
Her ready fingers played quadrilles for the dancers, 
and Margaret Livingston thought her partner 
rather more attentive to the fair musician than 
her skill required. Verily, the doctor was in a 
way to lose his heart that night, and if Mrs. Les- 
lie had been there to see it she would have 
spoiled all. 





Ann —————— a eeeee>* 


‘*A delightful evening,’’ said Edward, as he 
and his sister left the house at a late hour. 

** The most agreeable person I ever met with !’ 
exclaimed Sophy. 

Edward smiled to himself in the dark and said 
nothing, while Sophy went on with her admira- 
tion. 

That night she dreamed of going to Mrs. Cam- 
ington’s with Dr. Vernon, and when he led her 
into the room, discovered that she was dressed in 
her calico wrapper ! 


’ 


CHAPTER II. 


‘My dear Harvy, I am sorry that you should 
have expressed yourself so openly about Miss 
said Mrs. Campbell to her 
husband, as they sat at breakfast, the morning 
‘*T think 


you do her injustice ; it is her mother’s fault if she 


Leslie’s worldliness,’’ 
after the reunion at Mrs. Livingston’s. 


loves the world too much, but she has many fine 
qualities.”’ 

‘*T am g'ad of it, my love,’’ said Mr. Camp- 
bell, as he helped himself to an unusual quantity 
of butter, ‘‘ but take care how you set about mak- 


ing matches. I think that Dr. Vernon deserves 


something better than a mere fine lady.”’ 
‘*So do I, Harvy,’’ said his wife, smiling at 
the determination of his knife and fork during 
this speech, ‘‘ but who spoke of match making, 
‘most grave and reverend signior ?’ ”’ 

‘* Why, Maria, did you not praise Sophy Les- 
lie for an hour yesterday, while Dr. Vernon was 
here ? You must have had a motive, and though 
I don’t see through this passion for the lady, I 
easily guessed you were at your old tricks of mar- 
rying people whether they will or not.’’ 

‘*Dear! did I marry you in that way ?”’ said 
Mrs. Campbell, with an arch look of humility 
out of her bright eyes.” 

‘No, indeed,’’ said her husband, laughing, 
‘* you were a perfect will-o’-the-wisp, neither to 


When I think of it, I 
stand in perfect admiration of my excellence as 


be caught nor surprised. 


your better half.’’ 
‘* My love,’’ said his wife, handing him a cup 


of coffee, ‘‘I am perfectly convinced of what 


you say.”’ 

After breakfast Mrs. Campbell sat down to her 
writing-desk, and we will bear the note she com- 
pleted to its destined owner, Miss Leslie, who sat 
in her dressing-room as blooming, as beautiful as 
a Hebe. 

‘* Two billets,’’ said she, as the servant handed 
them. This’ — 
opening the scented envelop—‘‘ from Mrs. Camp- 
bell. Let me see this first, then; the other looks 
like Julia Livingston’s seal and handwriting.”’ 


‘*T am favored this morning. 


‘* My pear Miss Leste :— 
‘* Will you indulge my vanity by showing 
me that you do not think me intolerably stupid, 
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and dine with me to-day? You so rarely give 
me the sunshine of your presence, that I am fain 
to crave it like your legion of lovers on bended 
knees. Pity my husband, who dines every day 
in a matrimonial téte-d-téte, and come to 

‘ Yours, sincerely, 


‘*Marrta CampBELtL.’’ 


** Certainly I will go, sweet Mrs. Campbell,’’ 
said Sophy, aloud, while something whispered 
that Dr ‘*Now I will 


read Julia’s note, and answer them both imme- 


Vernon would be there. 
diately.’’ 
Alas for Mrs. Campbell! 


that she would call for Sophy in an hour to accom- 


Julia wrote to say 


pany her sister, herself, and some friends to a 


pic- nic 


where they intended 


on the mountain, a distance of six miles, 


course. The note ended thus:—‘t We expect 


your brother to go in the carriage as our escort, 


so let him leave Hertfoot over his oats in the 
stable. John has gone for Dr. Vernon, who 


shares his tandem.”’ 
Sophy wrote a pretty note to Mrs Campbell, 
pleading a previous engagement, Julia having 


mentioned that they considered her acceptance as 





already returned, and was ready when the car- 
riage came. 

It was a lovely day. The wood jasmines sent 
up their perfume into the carriage, as it wound 
through the shady road beneath the broad oaks 
and the tall chestnut trees, that almost nodded 


their heads in the clouds. 


Birds were singing on 
every branch, squirrels leaping about from their 
high homes to the ground, while the timid hares 
bounded over the leaves frightened at the sound 
of the carriage wheels, and the merry voices that 
echoed around them. The murmuring of a rip- 
pling stream was heard, and soon they stopped 
before what was usually called ‘‘the mountain 


a small building of stone, that boasted of 


house,”’ 
three rooms and a lobby between. 

Mrs. Livingston’s servants had preceded the 
party with wines and their city dinner, and at the 
door stood their hostess, a clean old woman, 
courtesying with all the grace she could put into 
her repeated salutations of the young ladies. 


he 


A large crackling fire had been kindled in t 
** be ef 


furniture was old enough for an antiquary’s taste, 


room,”’ and thither they proceeded. Its 


consisting of two old dark-looking cherry tables, a 
half dozen straw-bottomed chairsand a dresser, so 
called, the description of which is necessary, per- 
A high 


semicircular table, covered with net-work on the 


haps, for the benefit of my readers. 


top, and a white drapery with a fringe to match, 
which hung to the floor in sweeping majesty, the 
work of good old Mrs. Thompson's hands. On 
this, the pride of the room, stood six blown tum- 
blers, a decanter, with a cork to replace the lost 
stopper, and a large fat pitcher, covered with the 
brightest of all bright red flowers and dark green 


leaves. On the mantelpiece was a small-looking 


to pass a delightful day of 
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glass, which made you look broad as you ap- 


proached, and long, as you receded. A few pea- 
cock’s feathers were stuck around the frame, and 
two snubnosed soihonettes done by some itine- 
rant paper cutter, hung in black cases on either 
side. These were Mrs. Thompson’s pride, and 
used to be the admiration and envy of the whole 
neighborhood around. 

After the old dame had done the honors, as she 
said, the young girls wrapped their velvet man- 
explore the place. It was one of those bright 
sunny days, which come upun a southern winter, 
stealing on the footsteps of spring until it cheats 
us into the belief that though February is really 
here, the sweet season has chosen to visit us 
earlier than the month which is generally her 
Indeed I have known 


} 


usher to freezing mortals. 


the spring to set in early in February, and seen 


the windows up t 


o let the bright sun in, while 


fires are forgotten. ‘Then, too, the jon- 


wholly 


quil’s spiral stem bursts forth into beautiful 


ate but delicious Narcissus rocks 


hern air; the 


flowe rs, the delic 
back and forth with the soft sout 
listen far and near, with the starry yellow 


jasmine, and the pink crimped ivy ha 


woods g 
ngs in rich 
clusters above the heads of the merry troops of 
children that throng beneath the trees to gather 
its blossoms. 

Such a day as this blessed the Livingston’s pic- 
nic party. The beautiful violets sprang from 
beneath the leaves their footsteps pushed away. 
Sophy had her handkerchief full before they had 
walked a quarter of an hour, and Edward was 
dragging down long wreaths of jasmine, which 
the ladies speedily fermed into bouquets worthy a 
belle’s bouguetiére at the coming féte. After an 
hour’s absence they returned to the cottage, and 
saw John Livingston alone in his sulky! 

‘* The grand Khan was engaged, young ladies, 
and sent his regrets, so I came in my sulky by 
way of sympathy with your disappointment,”’ 
was his announcement, as he alighted. 

‘* How I wish I had gone to Mrs. Campbell’s,”’ 
said Sophy to herself. 

‘*So much the worse for him,’? said Margaret. 
‘* This is such a lovely place for his sentiment- 
ality. He professes to be an admirer of woods 
and flowers, fine scenes, and clear streams, and I 
that his tastes might have been gratified 


think 
here.’ 
Margaret was piqued sorely. 
‘** Well, sister,’’ said 
‘*T dare say he will be sorry not to have come 


Julia, sympathizingly, 


with us, where really everything is so beautiful ; 
but if he had an engagement he could not break 
it, poor man !”’ 


y not,’’ chimed in Sophy, recollect- 


** Certain! 
ing her previous engagement that morning, with 
some regret! ‘*Come, Julia, let us try the 
other side of the stream, and see what flowers 
Edward, I see Mr. Livingston’s cigar 


So, gentlemen, 


are there. 
case half out of his coat pocket. 
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* if you wish to smoke, we will give you permission 
to do so in our absence. Come, Margaret, the 
Miss Lenards are already in advance of us.’’ 

And after a long ramble over the sunlit woods, 
they returned, their cheeks glowing with the 
unusual exercise they had taken, and their appe- 
tites ready for the dinner. John himself super- 
intended. The corks flew from the bottles, and 
the sparkling wine waited on cold turkeys, West- 
phalia hams, and the delight of Mr. Livingston’s 
heart, a paté de foie gras. A merry set they were, 
and Sophy nearly forgot the absence of the bid- 
den guest. Fortunately for the ladies and for 
himself. Mr. Leslie possessed the grand secret 
of pleasing everybody, and making everybody 
pleased with themselves. Margaret unknit her 
‘* threatening brow;’’ Julia was gayer and happier 
than usual ; Sophy entertaining ; John Livingston 
satisfied, and the rest of the party delighted, and 
then sorry, when the carriages were again at the 
door. 

Bidding farewell to the mountain house, and 
its owner, Mrs. Thompson, they returned to 
town by the same route, watching the effect of 
the sunset on the evergreens and naked branches 
of the less constant trees. The light wind sighed 
lullingly through the dead leaves, and Sophy 
would have pronounced the day perfect from be- 
ginning to end, if, as they entered a grove of 
magnolias, about half way to the city, Mrs. 
Campbell’s one horse carriage had not passed 
them, her husband and Dr. Vernon on the front 
seat ! 

She forgot the beauty of the sunset, and wished 
herself, with all her heart, at Mrs. Campbell’s 
side in her plebeian vehicle. But prince some- 
body’s wishing cap has found no head to fit it 
in these days of utilitarianism; railways have 
done their best towards supplying the place of 
Hassan's carpet, but the lucky cap remains con- 
cealed in the dominions of the beautiful princess. 

So poor Sophy wished in vain, and remained 
in silence by the side of John Livingston, who 
had persuaded Mr. Leslie to take his sulky, and 
give him the benefit of the ladies’ company re- 
turning home. 

The next day was Thursday—Mrs. Caming- 
ton’s party that night. Yet, in spite of this, Dr. 
Vernon’s card was sent to Miss Leslie, with a 
request that he might be ‘‘ admitted.’’ Sophy 
came down soon after the servant, looking, as the 
Doctor afterwards informed Mrs. Campbell, ‘‘like 
an angel.’’ 

Sophy charmed him by praising that lady, flat- 
tered him by her regret that she had not been 
able to accept her invitation the day previous, and 
completed his delight by engaging herself for the 
first quadrille that evening. 

They spoke of music, poetry, of painting, and 
then touching upon the subject of love, the gentle- 
man found himself gazing so admiringly upon 
the lady, that he—took his leave. 

Verily, verily, doctor, I do repeat it, you were 
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in great danger that morning. I doubt whether 
you took your heart when you took your hat. 

Indeed, [ think it possible, although upon so 
delicate a subject I would not be too certain, I 
think it possible that he took Sophy’s in a mis- 
take and left his own, without either party being 
aware of the exchange. 

Sophy returned to her crape and her flowers, 
somewhat disappointed that he did not ask per- 
mission to attend her as one of the escorts to Mrs. 
Camington’s; but consoled herself by thinking 
of ‘‘ that quadrille,’’ and other engagements. 

That evening she came down radiant with 
beauty to see her father before she left. Her 
white crape floated over the shining silk skirt, 
looped at the side with a small bouquet of geranium 
flowers. Around her snowy shoulders a broad 
Brussels lace fell in graceful folds. In her dark, 
dark hair was placed by her mother's skillful 
hands, a beautiful japonica her brother had pur- 
chased an hour before at the hot-house, whose 
plants furnished bouquets for almost all the city. 
She wore her hair @ la comtesse—a coiffeur, be- 
coming to none but a face like hers; her vanity 
whispering how well she could brave fashion by 
adopting one then out of vogue, curls being the 
rage. ‘The only ornament was a bracelet of 
rubies and diamonds, attached to her hand, ‘‘ that 
little hand,’’ by a chain and a ring to correspond. 
This was her father’s gift, on her debit at a ball 
celebrating that event, and when wealth allowed 
him to commit a similar extravagance. 

He was pleased with his ‘daughter's attention, 
kissed her affectionately, and pronounced her 
‘* beautiful to-night ;’’ then resumed his seat and 
his book to his wife’s great indignation. He was 
not reading, however, but listened uneasily to her 
conversation with Sophy. It was in fact almost 
a repetition of what we have already had occasion 
to mention. She concluded with ‘Be aimable, my 
love, as I told you before, and remember me 
kindly to Mrs. Campbell. Be attentive to her 
this evening; she is a charming person, and dotes 


” 





on you 

‘* And on that young physician, too, my dear,”’ 
said Mr. Leslie, in the same bland tone of voice. 

Sophy blushed. Mrs. Leslie started, and Ed- 
ward smiled at his father’s interruption. 

‘* Come here, Ellen,’’ said he; ‘‘ I will tell you 
a story while my tea is getting cool.’’ 

Ellen came, and seated herself on an ottoman 
at her father’s feet, and George established him- 
self on his knee, delighted at the idea of hearing 
‘*a story.”’ He looked very grave, as Mr. Leslie 
coughed and cleared his throat several times be- 
fore he began. 

**Once upon a time, children, when Virtue, 
poor thing, was wandering about, weary and tired 
of looking for a home, she came to a neat, pretty 
little house, shaded with all kinds of trees, and 
surrounded by all kinds of flowers. It was a 
modest-looking place, unlike all your fine red 
brick houses, that are like flaunting country girls 
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just come to town. Virtue opened the gate and 
walked in, pleased with everything she saw, and 
glad to find a place to rest in. Indeed she took 
up her abode there, and lived quietly and happily 
for some time. But alas! poor Virtue rarely stays 
long in the same place; she is so often driven 
away by unruly passions, and left without a 
shelter, that even Hope would not remain more 
than a few weeks with her! 

‘‘One day Vanity and Pride came by the 
pretty cottage, and after looking for some time at 
its conveniences, they made up their minds to 
live there as well as Virtue, for as you will often 
find, my dear children, the two first wear a mo- 
dest plain garb for their own purposes, and put on 
the appearance of the latter when they have no 
acquaintance with her. Well, as I told you, these 
two impudent fellows took Virtue’s house for 
their own, and soon began to make her unhappy. 
Vanity thought, after a few days, that nobody 
would come to see him in such a retired place, 
and Pride set about making improvements, as his 
brother grumbled out his fears. He pulled down 
one side and built up another, cut the trees away 
so that everybody would see his house, while 
Vanity walked after him to hear what folks said, 
treating Virtue so coldly that she resolved to go 
away. 

** So one morning, as Pride’s fine carriage came 
rolling up to the door, drawn by two splendid 
horses, their trappings new and glittering, poor 
Virtue stepped quietly into a miserable one horse 
vehicle, a mere common aflair—fit for plebeians 
only—and drove off; firmly determining never to 
return until the two unwelcome intruders had 
departed forever !’’ 

‘* How do you like the story, my son ?”’ said 
Mr. Leslie, after a pause, following its conclu- 
sion. 

‘* It’s too short, papa,’’ was George’s answer. 

‘* Tt is easy enough to ‘ point the moral,’ papa,”’ 
said Sophy, whose cheeks had flushed painfully 
during the last ten minutes. ‘‘ But,’’ added she, 
smiling ingenuously, ‘‘ Virtue has not quite gone 
away from her home, since, to my certain know- 
ledge, she pays frequent visits there to find out 
what Pride and Vanity are doing.”’ 

‘* That my father knows, I am sure Sophy,”’ 
said Edward, taking his sister’s hand, ‘‘ and I 
cannot say that his story is otherwise than trea- 
sonable. You must defend yourself, sir, or be 
condemned,”’ 

‘*I recommend myself to Sophy’s mercy,’’ 
said he, holding out his arms. A tear fell from 
his daughter’s beautiful eyes, as she affectionately 
bent over him. ‘‘I tease you too much, my dear 
good child, do I not ?”’ 

‘*T wish you would put off your scenes until 
after the ball, as I think Sophy will not be im- 
proved by the addition of red eyes and a nose of 
the same colour,’’ said Mrs. Leslie, sneeringly. 
‘* So ridiculous! sentiment! stuff !’’ 

‘‘Take a pinch, my dear,”’ said her husband, 


handing his gold snufi-box. ‘‘It will do you 
good.”’ 

She reddened with anger, and gave the New- 
foundland dog that was dozing on the rug a push, 
so far from being a gentle one, that he growled 
in his sleep. 

** Neptune,”’ said his master, sternly, ‘‘ be still, 
sir! I will have no such ebullitions of passion 
in my house. George, my son! it is time for 
little boys to be in bed. Ellen, my child, light 
your brother’s candle, and go with him.’’ Then 
waiting until they were gone, he turned to his 
wife, and mildly observed to her, ‘‘ Clara, do not 
poison your children’s tender feelings by bitter 
words and sneers. Let them love one another; 
it is a holy and a beautiful sight.’’ 

Mrs. Leslie was really sorry, and smilingly 
begone 


se 


turned to the time-piece, as it struck up 
dull care.”’ 

A servant entered just then with some beau- 
tiful flowers for Miss Leslie. A gentleman had 
left them ; he did not know who it was; he gave 
no name; but Sophy’s heart beat at the guess she 
made. 

‘* Exquisite! how lovely!’’ exclaimed she. 
** Violets, heliotropes, camellias! Mamma, look 
at them !”’ 

Her mother fastened them in her pretty little 
bouquetiére and kept one, a carnation, to rest at 
the side of the white japonica at the back of her 
daughter’s graceful head. 

‘* Now there is the carriage, my love,’’ she 
said, kissing her. ‘* Make our excuses to Mrs. 
Camington, and tell her that we fear the night 
air too much to venture out.”’ 

‘* Sophy,’’ said her father, “ tell Mrs. Caming- 
ton that I would like very much to come, but 
have no way of getting so far. Good-by, my 
dear.”’ 

‘* Never mind your father, Sophy,”’ whispered 
her mother, as she tied her cardinal. ‘‘ Have 
more tact than to say that.’’ 

Sophy smiled, but remembered her father’s 
little story, and resolved upon acting up to the 
truth. She bade a pleasant good-by to them all, 
and taking her brother’s hand left the room. 

Mrs. Leslie had employed all her eloquence in 


’ 


trying to persuade her son of the impropriety of 


going on horseback, saying, ‘‘ It will not cost 
much, Edward, to hire a carriage of some kind 
or other.”’ 

‘*Forgive me, dear mother,’’ was his reply; 
** but I cannot play Caleb Balderstone by a prac- 
tical lie for the honor of the family. I agree with 
my father that as we are now people of reduced 
fortunes, it is best to let the world see how will- 
ing we are to give up superfluities, and pay our 
debts.”’ 

So Edward followed the carriage containing 
his sister, the Misses Livingstons and their 
brother John, with as much satisfaction as if he 
owned the handsome equipage, and only amused 
himself on Fleetfoot. Mrs. Campbell's carriage 
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drove up immediately before them, and as Sophy 
saw Dr. Vernon step out of it, she secretly 
wished that Pride had never paid her a visit. 

The ladies passed on to the dressing-room to 
arrange a stray curl or a drooping flower, and the 
gentlemen to see how the coiffeur’s work stood. 
After each was satisfied, as we may hope they 
were, they remained waiting at the landing for 
their fair companions. As Sophy descended the 
stairs, they could scarcely repress their admira- 
tion. She was met by Mr. Campbell, who 
offered his arm, saying, ‘‘ Miss Leslie, if you 
will allow me, I take your brother’s place, and 
give him the care of Maria. Vernon, do your 
duty, and follow us. As I know of your engage- 
ment with Miss Leslie, I promise you to keep 
in sight as well as the crowd will permit.”’ 

They made their obeisance to the lady of the 
house, and at the first sound of the instruments, 
Sophy saw Dr. Vernon hasten towards her. He 
soon after led her to the forming quadrille. Julia 
and Edward were opposite, and Mrs. Campbell 
danced with Mr. Livingston. 

It was a delightful ball ; everybody said so, and 
everybody thought so but Margaret Livingston. 
She had taken upon herself that she was to cap- 
tivate Dr. Vernon at a glance, and a frown passed 
over her brow, as she saw him constantly near 
Sophy. If she looked fatigued, he instantly pro- 
cured her a glass of orgeat; if she said the exer- 
tion of dancing so incessantly was too much for 
her, he rushed after a chair, and flew to get an 
ice, then stood by, fanning her until she felt re- 
freshed, and bestowing so many looks of eager 
admiration upon her lovely countenance, that 
Margaret said ‘‘ it made her sick Her indig- 
jation was so great, that when Dr. Vernon for 


the second time asked her to dance, she very 
grandly refused, with the plea of fatigue, though 
} an ice-berg air, that the Doctor was 


with such 
Unconscious of his offence, he 


quite frozen. 
very coolly walked away, and attributed Mar- 
garet’s hauteur to caprice, without ever once 
laying the ‘‘ flattering unction to his soul,’’ that 
attention to another had roused that awful 
passion—jealousy. 

Margaret was by no means amiable, and de- 


his 


termined upon revenging herself on poor Sophy. 
She watched her opportunity, and as she stood 
near enough to be heard not only by her ‘*‘ rival,’’ 
but by her admirer also, she turned to a young 
girl at her side, who had accompanied her father 
in an open vehicle, an inconvenient conveyance, 
as the night was rather damp. 

‘*Are you going home, Miss Saunders, or do 
you remain here until morning ?”’ 

‘*Oh! I am going home,”’ said the lady ad- 
dressed. ‘‘I donot fear the night air as much 
for myself as for my father."’ 

‘*T was about to offer you a seat in my car- 
riage, but the fact is we never have it to ourselves. 
There is never a seat unoccupied,’’ and Mar- 
garet’s tone was rather an angry one, ‘‘so I must 
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deprive myself of the pleasure of your society, 
not only this time, but I fear as often as there is a 
party given.”’ 

Sophy colored deeply, and then stood pale and 
mortified. 
whole of this speech was leveled at her, for she 


She could not help seeing that the 


was standing so close to Miss Livingston as to 
touch her shoulder. 

How delighted was she as Mrs. Campbell 
stepped forward ! 

‘*T have persuaded Miss Leslie to return with 
me, Miss Livingston, and I am sure she will be 
happy to know that Miss Saunders has her seat 
in your carriage. I am sorry it was not men- 
tioned before.’’ 

It to blush, and 
Sophy cast a grateful look at her kind protectress. 


was now Margaret’s turn 
Margaret knew well enough that no such agree- 
ment had been made between the two ladies, and 
the that than 


around her, sufficient. 


one face 
Her 
** Margaret! I insist upon 
Your im- 
politeness is as gross as itis unmerited; and if 
Miss Saunders takes her place she is an intruder.”’ 

‘**I do not want your lectures, Julia,’’ was her 
sister’s reply, but never was conscience more 
sorely stricken than hers, as she returned home 
that night. 

Gladly did Sophy take her seat in the once 


rested 
punishment 


smile on more 
was 
sister was indignant. 


your making an apology to Sophy. 


despised vehicle. She maintained complete si- 
lence, however, on the way, for her feelings 
relieved themselves by tears. Mrs. Campbell's 
tact perceived this, and she conversed with her 
usual lively wit as they proceeded home. Her 
husband was the only one to benefit by her 
sallies, for his the ignominious 
front seat spoke not a word. Oh Dr. Vernon! 
what was the matter with you and Miss Leslie 
that night ? 

For the next three days it rained incessantly, 


companion on 


and Sophy had time enough for reflection as she 
watched the pelting drops and the gloomy clouds. 
She wept bitterly over her mortification, as she 
related it to her indignant mother, but dried up 
her tears told her that it was 
martyrdom in a small way, and all the oppro- 
‘** And the Doctor 

his concluding 


when Edward 
brium Margaret Livingston's. 
thought so too, Sophy,’’ was 
speech. ‘‘ Depend uponit, if he is ever called in 
to pay her a professional visit, he will dose her 
with a bitter pill.”’ 

Sophy’s pretty face resumed its smiles, and her 
heart its rest. She resolved to be a martyr, to 
suffer the sneers of the world in silence, and that 
day, when Julia Livingston came to see her, and 
fell on her neck with a burst of tears, she very 
magnanimously forgave Margaret, and promised 
to take no notice of her rude behavior. 

Somehow or other, nobody knows to this day 
how it came about, Juliaand Edward at this time 
commenced a career of sighing and blushing, (the 
last on the lady’s side of course,) which bade fair 








to terminate in most unequivocal symptoms of a 
flame fanned industriously by Cupid and Mrs. 
Leslie, who looked upon ‘‘ one of the Miss Liv- 
ingston’s as a bon parti.’’ How it all ended, the 
reader shall know in time, as just now we are 
forced to take a peep at Mrs. Campbell's, where 
she is very quietly seated in her neat little parlor 
with her husband, and our Esculapian hero. He 
was thinking of the delightful half hour spent with 
Miss Leslie that morning. 

** Do you know, Maria,’’ said Mr. Campbell, 
laying down the paper he had been uncourteous 
enough to read in her presence, and glancing 
at his guest, who was in a brown study near 
the window, ‘‘I have come to the conclusion that 
you were right in your opinion about Miss Leslie, 
and, must I acknowledge it? I was wrong.’’ 

‘* And pray,’’ said his wife, smiling, ‘‘ what 
has all at once made you think of a person, at men- 
tion of whose name Dr. Vernon is unbound from 
the spell which kept him prisoner for half an hour, 
and takes his seat in that chair opposite to your 
honorable self ?"’ 

‘* Well perhaps it was the Doctor’s acting 
‘ fixed star,’ Maria; perhaps it was the sight of 
her brother’s name in this paper. But let me 
make her the amende honorable, while I think of 
it. It was but a trifling circumstance, maybe, and 
will make you smile again; but the cackling of 
the geese saved Rome, and Miss Leslie's grace- 
ful apology for her father’s absence, to Mrs. 
Camington the other night, restored her in my 
humble estimation. She said all manner of pretty 
things about his regrets, told her that they had 
no carriage of their own now, and ended it all by 
saying with a blush like a summer rose, ‘ Indeed 
{ could not have had the happiness of seeing you 
to-night, but for the kindness of my friends, on 
whom I am at present dependent.’ Poor thing! 
she little dreamed of what a bitter dependence it 
was to be !”’ 

‘*Ah, yes!'’ said Mrs. Campbell, ‘that 
speech of Miss Livingston's was wickedly rude. 
But I am delighted to find the balance of your 
approbation in Sophy’s favor, even though it 
makes you hunt your old phrases of ‘ summer 
roses’ and ‘graceful creature,’ &c., with which 
I used to be so furiously assailed in Anno Do- 
mini one, before I was kind enough to take you 
under my protection. There is the bell, is it not ? 
I wonder who will honor us with a call.”’ 

A lady and a gentleman entered the room a 
minute after. 

** Miss Leslie ! this is an unexpected pleasure,’’ 
said Mrs. Campbell, rising to meet her. ‘* Mr. 
Leslie, I am most happy to see you.”’ 

Dr. Vernon took Sophy’s cloak and hung it on 
Mr. Campbell, who was shaking hands with Ed- 
ward. 

** My dear Vernon, I am not a chair,”’ said he, 
turning round. 

Dr. Vernon stammered something about not 
seeing, and seated himself precipitately. 
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‘* Well, well, my dear fellow, you needn't 
knock yourself down for it,’’ continued Mr. 
Campbell, with great gravity ; ‘‘ there is no harm 
done. Miss Leslie will excuse your putting her 
mantelet to such an ignominious use, | suppose ; 
it only rests with Maria to pardon you for taking 
me for a hat-stand.”’ 

Dr. Vernon was too much confused to speak 
for some time after they were all seated; but 
Maria’s kindness soon put him at his ease. It 
was an extraordinary occasion that, on which you 
lost your self-possession, my good Dr. Vernon. 
You must have been traveling fast to the anti- 
podes then, or deep in the imaginary dissection— 
of somebody’s heart. 

Noone spoke of the late ball ; but Sophy men- 
tioned it with such a pretty blush, that Dr. Vernon 
choked himself with the cup of tea he had just 
taken from the servant. 

‘** Maria, your tea is uncomfortably hot,’ 
her husband, with a sly look at the Doctor’s face. 
‘* Miss Leslie, let me give you one of these 


’ said 


fis 9 
merinqgues. 


‘*Méringues put me in mind of Mrs. Cam- 
ington’s ball,’’ said Edward. ‘‘ If you recollect, 
there was a high pyramid of them in the middle 
of the supper table. Mr. Ring, who is a gour- 
mand of the first order, was knocking it furiousiy 
down, as he saw the ices melting in the ladies 
mouths, hoping, as he elegantly expressed him- 
self, to send them off, as soon as he could, by a 
hurried distribution of their favorite cake. ‘How 
long they do stay!’ he exclaimed to me, with an 
air of despair. ‘I never saw such appetites in 
my life! And look at the meats here! Every 
one of them done to cinders! My dear fellow,’ 
he continued, looking miserable all the time, 
‘can you believe it? In trying, as I always do, 
to put by a few choice morceaux for my own 
benefit, I got hold of a piece of venison just 
now, which really looked beautiful. In cutting 
it to test its excellence, I found it cooked—cooked 
as brown as that,’ and he laid his hand on the 
fruit napkin as he thought, but really upon Miss 
Iverson’s white fingers! Now, the doyley was a 
dark brown one, and in his eagerness, Ring’s 
voice had raised to a pitch loud enough for all 
those immediately around to hear him, and as 
they caught his concluding words brown as that, 
and saw his hand laid upon his fair neighbor's, 
they looked at one another in amazement. Miss 
Iverson lifted her hand in haughty displeasure, 
and as if to make the matter worse, when Ring’s 
apology was heard, a burst of laughter succeeded 
it. Miss Iverson was not pleased at being in such 
near proximity to the object of ridicule, and when 
the ladies were leaving, overheard Ring's fervent 
ejaculation of ‘thank Heaven, they are going.’ 
‘ Yes,’ said she, turning round to him with a 
sarcastic look, ‘now Ring for supper!’ ”’ 

** How was his appetite affected by his awk- 
ward mistake,’’ said Mrs. Campbell, laughing. 

‘* Visibly increased,’’ replied Edward. ‘' He 
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managed to consume the piece of venison he had 
calumniated, and told me, in tones of the bitterest 
disappointment, that the dinde desossée had dis- 
appeared before the voraciousness of the ladies.”’ 

ths ‘* He de- 


‘*What a wretch!’’ said Soplhiy. 
1e visitation of a cauchemar all night ”’ 





served t] 
** An ounce of arit, I pray you, fair ladies! after 
* said Mr. Campbell. ‘*Miss 


Do not call for 


Mr. Ring's vulgarity,’ 
Leslie, one song before you go. 


your cloak yet.”’ 





Sophy went to the piano, and sang that sweetest 
of little songs, ‘‘ Bunona notte amato bene 
After she had finished, she heard a voice echo- 


ing the words 


‘Tu ben sai, tu ben sai, que questo core, 


Per te prova, per te prova, gran pena;” 


and turning around, she met young Vernon’s 
eves fixed upon her with an expression of deep 
] 


admiration. She blushed deeply, and went hastily 


end of the room where the rest had re- 


» she sang. 


wh 





Dr. Vernon folded her cloak around her slight 
form, but said nothing more during her conver- 
Her *‘ good 
lower tone than 


sation with Maria before leaving. 
evening’’ to him was uttered in a | 

to Mr. and Mrs. Campbell. He alone remarked 
it, and a thrill of joy went to his heart, as he 
gratefully hailed this first sign of the beautiful 


girl’s attachment. Sophy’s agitation had caused 


her voice to falter. She unconsciously made the 
difference, and was not aware of having done so. 
Dr. Vernon had penetration enough to discover 
this, but her emotion was all to him. Oh, 
Doctor! a pretty fellow you were that night, as 
you stepped into the gutters, and knocked your 
head against the | 

No wonder that Sophy sang merrily as a bird 
Her eye was brighter than 


imp-post ' 


all the next day. 
usual, her cheek a little more flushed, and at 
every ring of the bell, she started up like a fright- 
ened deer. Her heart beat at the thought of 
‘*tu ben sai,’’ and the colour would steal over 
her fair brow at mention of one cabalistical name. 

Dr. Vernon's visits became very frequent about 
this time. There was always something forgotten 
or something to be remembered. A book for 
Ellen, flowers for Mrs. Leslie, or else Mr. Les- 
lie’s rheumatism made him uneasy. He pleased 
everybody, and tried hard to please Sophy. And 
so he did—how well he succeeded, the reader 
may learn by the following occurrence and con- 
versation: 

One morning Sophy was singing in the back 
parlor. ‘The song was a favorite one, ‘* Tu ben 
sai,”’ and she was so much occupied with putting 
the proper expression into it, that she did not 
hear the door slide back as a person entered the 
room. He (it was a gentleman, best reader) 
glided noiselessly up to the piano, and as she 
finished playing, caught the little white hand in 


his own. 
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Sophy was excessively alarmed, and forgot to 
say as every proper heroine would have done, 
release me, sir! So Dr. Vernon hurried on with 
what he had to say. 

‘* Would you be angry 
to repeat those words in plain English, and ask 


Miss Leslie, if I were 


you to believe me ?”’ 

I could not hear what Sophy answered, she 
spoke so low, but I conclude it was to the gentle- 
man’s satisfaction, as he led her to the sofa, re- 
tained her hand, and sat there the whole morning 
without seeing that each one of the family came 
successively and popped their heads in through 
the door, then popped them back again as quickly 
without saying a word ! 

Mrs. Leslie bestowed on Ellen the honorable, 
calling them to 


office, of 
the clock struck four, and like 


1e Arabian Nights, 


the lovers remained as if spell-bound ! 
‘* Make them aware of your coming, my love, 


but very awkward 
dinner, for lo! r 
some prince and princess in tl 


by clearing your throat or coughing in the front 
parlor. Your unexpected presence would be very 
mal. d-propos. 
‘‘But, mamma,”’ said George, who was fond 
of arguing the point, now that sister 


Ellen does not want to cough or clear her throat ? 


*" Suppose 


People do that when they have a cold, don’t 
they ?’’ 

‘* Pshaw, child !’’ said his mother, laughing, 
‘let your sister go, and do not ask foolish ques- 
tions.’’ 

Ellen ran off, resolving to make as much noise 
as she could, so she threw down the music-stand 
on her way. This acted very successfully, for 
Dr. Vernon rushed out to know if she had hurt 
herself, and she delivered her message while she 
stooped to pick up the loose leaves of music that 
lay scattered on the carpet. 

Sophy blushed a great deal during dinner, and 
ate very little of course—cela va sans dire. ‘The 
Doctor asked Ellen to take wine with him, and 
when the glasses were filled, forgot it! Ellen 
turned to her father with an arch look, and bowed 
her head, while George was seized with such a 
fit of giggling that his mother sent him away 
from the table. Sophy sat impatient and nervous, 
watching the removal of the cloth with eager de- 
light. She thought her father longer than ever 
in carving that day, and when at length the nut 
cracking went its merry round, she breathed a 
sigh of thankfulness. Her mother saw it all, but 
was too good a Metternich to betray by a glance 
that her daughter’s secret was already known; so 
she calmly went through her usual routine of 
pealing oranges for her husband, sprinkled them 
with powdered sugar, then poured the coffee into 
the tiny cups before her, as though her heart was 
not busied with a thousand plans of happiness for 
her beautiful child. 

And last—and Sophy thought she never should 
be able to wait for it—Mrs. Leslie rose, and her 


daughters followed. Before a quarter of an hour 
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Sophy’s full heart poured itself out upon her 
mother’s bosom, and with a look of joyful triamph, 
Mrs. Leslie kissed her daughter’s blushing cheek. 

Meanwhile her lover had requested, and ob- 
tained a private audience down stairs in Mr. 
Leslie's study. He at once stated his errand, and 
his hopes that Sophy’s fair hand would not be re- 
fused to him. Mentioned his high respect for the 
family, touched upon his prospects in life with 
charming diffidence, and wound up with a pas- 
sionate declaration of his love, and an appeal to 
Mr. Leslie’s kindness and clemency. 

The father listened gravely and in silence, but 
towards the end of the lover’s speech smiled a 
little, and then looked up with a look by no means 
discouraging. The Doctor's eyes squared with 
anxiety, and he listened with forty hearing power. 

‘*I do not exactly see what else is to be done, 
You win 
Sophy’s heart, then come to me for her hand, and 
even if I did not like and esteem you, which I 
really do, I could not stand in the way of my 
She is yours, Vernon; I need 


my young friend, but to give consent. 


child's happiness. 
not say, make her happy.’’ 

Dear reader, I leave you to imagine the lover’s 
transports, and his grateful acknowledgments to 
the father of his Sophy. Moreover, I will tax 
your imagination still further, and ask you to 
pass over the mere relation of the evening that 
followed, at which time the hours flew on golden 
wings, and everything wore the one bright hue 
of happy love. 

Mrs. Leslie was too busy now to think of any- 
thing besides the trousseau. It is sufficient to say 
that it was perfect in every respect. ‘To Ellen’s 
clever hands was left the tying of each pacquet 
with blue and white ribbon, and Monsieur Praline 
was directed to make the bride-cake a chef-d’ euvre 
of culinary art. 

The only drawback to Mrs. Leslie’s happiness 
was Sophy’s insisting on having her bridal dress 
as simple as possible. She resisted all the bro- 
deries, the Brussels and blonde lace, displayed 
before her by the obliging mantua- maker. 

‘** Let my dress be perfectly plain, dear mother; 
recollect that a costly one is more than I would 
wish to wear, under our present circumstances. 
Besides, a morning-dress need never be like an 
evening toilette; I shall be obliged to change it 
almost immediately afier—after the ceremony,’’ 
and Sophy blushed deeply, as she uttered the 


awful word; ‘‘and it will be so much trouble off 


your hands.”’ 

‘* Well, be it so, then, Sophy,”’ said her mo- 
ther, with a half sigh, as she gave up, ‘‘ brides 
elect are always to be obeyed. But I depend on 
the Doctor’s corbeille for something splendid.” 

The corbeille came, and Anna rushed up to 
Sophy’s room. 

‘* Oh, Miss Sophy! the corbean’s come; every- 
body is waiting to see it opened. They are all 
down in the library, ma’am. Miss Ellen! the 
corbean’s come.”’ 
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Everything favored Mrs. Leslie’s wish for mag- 
nificence. The veil was of Brussels, and the 
monchou woven by fairy hands, with ‘* Sophy,’’ 
flourishing in the corner of an unexceptionable 
bouquet. There were presents for Mrs. Leslie and 
Ellen, and according to the former’s unquestion- 
able authority, everything was ‘‘ perfectly a la 
Frangaise.”’ 
than ever anxious for asking the whole world to 


She was in raptures, and now more 


Sophy’s wedding. 

‘*It was such a selfish shame,’ she repeated, 
‘*to keep all their happiness to themselves. To 
hide so many lovely things from the eyes of their 
friends.”’ 

‘* And what friends have we, dear mother,” 
said Sophy, with moistened eyes, ‘‘ who could— 
nay, who would participate in our present feelings? 
Curiosity would bring them to see the bride and 
her behavior, while envy would sneer at any 
emotion we might betray No exhibition of our 
domestic joys or troubles, for me; let every 
thought be free and holy at such a time, and let 
us be ‘ the world forgetting, by the world forgot’ 
when such a solemn change is on my destiny.”’ 

The arrival of Dr. Vernon’s father and sister 
was to determine the day Sophy now began to 
think of with fear and trembling. The awful 
responsibility of another’s happiness was upon 
her. Faults to be corrected on her side—to be 
borne with from him—failings of which she knew 
nothing as yet—a difference of opinions, some- 
times of tastes, by which each might one day 
inadvertently wound the other—all these things 
Sophy dwelt upon with deep anxiety as she 
thought of the future. 

To her mother she could not apply for advice. 
Her ideas of woman's vocation were as widely 
opposite to those of her daughter’s intended hus- 
band as the antipodes, and Sophy knew it, but 
felt that no one else could possess the confidence 
of fears, at which Mrs. Leslie herself would smile 
and jest. She resolved upon one course—an open 


avowal of her faults to her lover, a tacit call 
upon him for the same sincerity, and thus, by a 
mutual understanding, clear their path of thorns, 
which lay hid amid the flowers that bloomed now 
upon the romance of plighted love, and its willing 
blindness. 

With beating heart and quivering lip Sophy 
prepdred herself for the task. But, gathering 
courage, as her lover’s eyes bent tenderly upon 
her own, she laid the foundation of that happiness 
she ever after enjoyed—the reward of her candor. 

‘Dearest, best beloved,’’ said her grateful 
companion, ‘‘ faults thus confessed, become vir- 
tues through the trial such noble conduct has 
If ever one fear of our future has 
crossed my mind during the last happy weeks, it 
was for yours, not for mine. I feared the effect 
of adiscovery of my many faults of disposition 
and temper, might have upon your gentle, unsus- 
pecting nature. Learn them from me, my own 


love; let me follow your generous example, and 


endured. 
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confess them to you who hold the happiness of 
my whole life in your hands,’ and he kissed both 
the fair ones he held in his. 

Best reader! Sophy was indulgent, and certain 
that he exaggerated in his recital. The more 
severe he was upon himself, the more ready was 
she to palliate, and she ran up the stairs when he 
was gone, with a light step and a lighter heart to 
give vent to her joy by a burst of tears like an 
April shower, over her present peace of mind. 
She knelt, and breathed a prayer of thankfulness 
to Him who seeth into every breast and watcheth 
over all, even to the sparrow falling on the 
ground. 

The wedding was strictly private. Mr and 
Mrs. Campbell were present, and at Edward's 
request, Julia Livingston acted as bridemaid 
with Miss Vernon. 
which Mrs. Leslie determined should atone for 
the simplicity of the bride’s dress, awaited the 
guests, and Monsieur Praline’s bride-cake was 


A dejeuner a la fourchette, 


as magnificent as bouquets, wreaths of icing, and 
little Cupids volant, could make it. The ring fell 
to Julia, who received it with a blush and a 
smile, prophetic of another wedding in the same 
family. 

The bride was pale, but lovely as an angel ; 
and when she retired to change her dress, Mr. 


Vernon turned to his son with moistened eyes, 
and clasped his hand with an affectionate con- 
gratulation on his happiness. : 

Sophy wept upon her mother’s b&®som when she 
reached her room, and murmured her gratitude 
for the affection ever bestowed on her from in- 
fancy till now. 

‘*T leave you, dearest mother; I belong to an- 
other,’ 
‘* but never, never can I Jove you less than I do. 
No new tie can sever us, my mother; no separa- 


; 


she said, looking up through her tears; 


tion can ever make me forget what I owe you.”’ 
Her mother could only weep, and bless the child 
that clung to her; and the newly-made husband 
grew somewhat impatient, while his fair bride 
was bathing her red eyes in rose water up stairs. 

A graceful leave of each and all, and Mrs. 
Vernon stepped into the beautiful equipage that 
waited before the door. And now they are gone ' 
Her husband sits beside her, his hand clasping 
hers, and his voice speaking words of love, as 
she brushes away her tears. Soon smiles were 
dancing on the bride’s lovely face, and ere they 
reached Mr. Vernon's country-seat, where they 
passed the honey-moon, the happy husband had 
heard the allegory of ‘‘ Pride and Vanity,’ and 
the history of the old aversion to ‘‘ the one-horse 
carriage.”’ 
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Brrp of the deep 
That still around keep’st thy mournful! way, 
Thou hast a purpose in the dreary play 
Which thou dost keep. 


Why wouldst thou roam— 
We ask, misdeeming of thy natural powers, 
Thy wants, still shaped in fancy such as ours, 
Which long for home— 


Here, where no shore, 
No jutting rock invites thy drooping wing, 
When thou art weary, on its cliffs to cling, 
Thy journey o’er? 


What food the sea 
Bestows, what refuge when the storm is nigh, 
What joy the zephyr soft, the clear blue sky, 
Are dark to me! 


But in our pride, 
It may rejoice us to assume thee sent 
To glad the gloom of our imprisonment, 
Our course to guide— 


Perchance to bring, 
To cheer the mariner doubtful of his way, 
Tidings of rocky shore and fertile bay, 
And sweet, cool spring. 
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Thy laws, like ours, 
Make grateful the due service, wild or strange ; 
And whether in adventure still we range, 

Or keep close bowers, 


The pleasure still 
Compensates for the perils and the pains, 
If each, obeying what the sire ordains, 
Sinks his own will. 


The sea is thine; 
Thy nest of foam receives thee as the day 
Closes, and morning still upon thy way 
On the deep brine. 


Wild is thy note, 
And, to our senses, ominous; but thy young 
Hearken, and answer with each happy tongue 
And screaming throat. 


They find their rest 
Where we lose ours—the wild, blue heaving wave 
Rocks them—and where our forms would find a grave, 
They find a nest! 


Thou teachest right, 

Day over with its triumphs and its storms, 

How small the care, where we should cast our forms, 
For sleep at night. 








OUR 


ALLSTON 


Nose specimens of Art as are many of All- 
ston’s pictures, to one who reg irds the te ndencie 8 
and effect of his entire character, they serve 
rather as suggestions than a complete represen- 
tationof the man. Yet had we no other evidence 
of the spirit he was of, 


plated, all might be 


when rightly contem- 
inferred. And perhaps no 
better proof of their superiority could be adduced 


than this 


very fact, that they not only bear but 
study, grow upon the imagination and 
memory. ‘There is sometimes a kind 


d frem the human 


invite 
haunt the 
of beaming atmosphere radiate 
warm its fea- 


It is a kind of expressiveness which makes 


countenance when fervent emotio 
tures. 


the halos around the saints and virgins of the old 


masters scarcely appear unnatural—the soulful 
refers when he de- 


forming the body 


intelligence to which the poet 
scribes spiritual elements as i 
** till all be made immortal ;’’ the loveliness cre- 
ated by 
in the rustic heroine of whom he says, 





sentiment Wordsworth recognizes 
‘* beauty 
born of murmuring sound shall pass into her 
face.” In our view, this evanescent charm is 
An ordinary 


artist can imitate form and give us the brow, eye 


the richest humanity can wear 


and lip, which are symmetrical but unvarying. 


It requires more profound sympathy with the 


mysteries of being to appreciate the transitory 
and significant indications of the beautiful in ex- 
pression, that which is the immediate offspring 

Men of reflection 


and sensibility are won by this alone, because it 


of moral and intellectual life. 


allies itself with permanent associations, is a re- 
velation of the soul itself; and if the hopeful spe- 
culations of Swedenborg in regard to a future 
world have any basis in truth, by it may we 
know even there the loved and lost. In seizing 
this magnetic principle, this divine glow, and, as 
it were, atmosphere of the countenance, Allston 
was remarkably successful. His Beatrice, Ro- 
salie and Spanish girl seem kindled into beauty 
Cer- 


tain objects and effects of his pictures—as seen 


by the simple genuineness of their feelings. 


when they were partially collected for exhibition 
several years since—have never passed from our 
minds. The transparent atmosphere of the Swiss 
landscape, so true to the peculiarities of Alpine 
scenery; the moonlight reflected on the water 
beneath a bridge; the love-warm tints that play 
around Lorenzo and Jessica; the inimitable foot 
of the prophet Jeremiah; the keen gray eyes 
and speaking beards of the Israelites, and the 
eloquent figure of Miriam, are images that linger 
brightly to the inward vision, and thus prove 
themselves a portion of the realities of Art. 
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In the moral economy of life, sensibility to the 


If the Pla- 


tonic doctrine of pre-existence be true, perhaps 


beautiful must have a great purpose. 


ideality is the surviving element of our primal 
life. Some individuals seem born to minister to 
this influence, which, under the name of beauty, 
sentiment or poetry, is the source of what is most 
exalting in our inmost experience and redeeming 
Does not a benign Provi- 
They 


Their agency 


in our outward life. 
dence watch over these priests of Nature? 
are not necessarily renowned. 
may be wholly social and private, yet none the 
less efficient. We confess that few arguments 
for the benevolent and infinite design of existenc¢ 
are more impressive than the fact that such beings 
actually live, and wholly unfitted as they are to 
excel in or even conform to the practical, bear 
evidence not to be disputed, of the sanctity, the 
tranquil progress and the serene faith that dwell in 
the Ideal. 


he was ¢ ter. and hi woke rerfl 
sion he Was a painter, and his works overliow 


Allston was such aman. By profes- 
with genius; still it would be difficult to say 
whether his pen, his pencil or his tongue chiefly 
made known that he was a prophet of the true 
and beautiful. He believed not in any exclusive 
It was the spirit of a man, and 


not his dexterity or success, by which he tested 


development. 
character. In painting, reading or writing, his 
mornings were occupied, and at night he was at 
the service of his friends. Beneath his humble 
roof, in his latter years, there was often a flow of 
wit, a community of mind, and a generous exer- 
cise of sympathy which kings might envy. To 
the eye of the multitude his life glided away in 
secluded contentment, yet a prevailing idea was 
the star of his being—the idea of beauty. For 
the high, the lovely, the perfect, he strove all his 
days. He sought them in the scenes of nature, 
in the masterpieces of literature and art, in habits 
of life, Without 


pretence, without elation, in all meekness, his 


in social relations and in love. 


youthful enthusiasm chastened by suffering, he 
lived above the world. Gentleness he deemed 
true wisdom, renunciation of all the trappings of 
life, a duty. 
sad, but for the most part, happy in the free ex- 


He was calm, patient, occasionally 


ercise and guardianship of his varied powers 
The inequality of Allston’s efforts and his fre- 
quent cessation from labor have been the subjects 
of no little reproach. The habits of no man, and 
especially a man of genius, can be rightly judged 
when viewed objectively. To ascertain the strata 
of a geological formation and explain the work- 
ings of a mind, are two very different processes 
Observation alone is required for the former, but 
sympathy is absolutely needed for the latter. It 
is astonishing that with the new light modern 
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science has thrown upon physiology, it is so sel- 
dom taken into view when mental phenomena 
are discussed. There is no fact better established 
than that the integrity of the nervous system is 
necessary to the felicitous exercise of mind. Yet 
biographers and critics seem blind to its influ- 
ence. This delicate medium of intellectual ac- 
tivity is refined and sensitive in all rarely endowed 
beings, for vivid impressions are the source of 
their power, and to these a susceptible organiza- 
tion is essential. When our illustrious painter 
went to London, he threw himself ardently into 
the pursuit of his art. In order to work undis- 
turbed, he adopted the practice of the country 


and took little refreshment between early morn- 
ing and evening. The long intervals of absti- 


nence, to which he was previously unaccustemed, 
combined with intense application and great men- 
tal excitement, produced a chronic derangement 
of the digestive organs, and when he retired to 
Cliffton in pursuit of health, his medical adviser 
prophesied that he would never again experience 
the blessing. Immediately subsequent, a domes- 
tic bereavement still farther reduced his vital 
energy, and from this period he could only exer- 
cise his profession when temporary vigor nerved 
But his was a nature to which inac- 
When not ostensibly em- 


his fra.ne. 
tivity was unknown. 
ployed, he was meditating subjects upon which 
to engage his pencil, revolving a speculative the- 
ory or pouring forth the treasures of his experi- 
ence for the advantage of others. 

There is a beautiful progression manifest in the 
taste and views of Allston. It is said that his 
youthful intimacy with Malbone, while passing 
his college vacations at Newport, was the occa- 
sion of his first resolve to devote himself to art. 
His original turn was for comic scenes—a cir- 
cumstance observable in the case of several re- 
ligious painters. ‘The sense of humor is deve- 
loped before deeper feelings awaken. Art, like 
all things else, presents itself to the young fancy 
as a pastime rather than a mission. A certain 
love of the supernatural appears, however, to 
have been characteristic of Allston. It displayed 
itself at first in the numerous wild scenes he loved 
to depict, of which the prominent figures were 
always banditti. Gradually this feeling assumed 
a higher scope, as his Witch of Endor and Spa- 
latro evidence, and at length it seems to have be- 
come hallowed by more sacred emotions until it 
aspired to embody those conceptions of which 
prophets are the exponents and holy reverence 
the motive. The great principle of his career 
was individuality, and this is one secret of his 
fame. He did not suffer the immediate to inter- 
fere with the essential. He vowed allegiance to 
no school, and knew how to revere without ser- 
vilely imitating. What surrounded never en- 
croached upon what was within. That ‘‘the 
only competition worthy of a wise man is with 
him-elf,”’ was one of his favorite maxims. With 
a spirit of a generous appreciation, a truly catho- 
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lic love of the beautiful, and an instinctive recog- 
nition of merit, he yet felt that to be true to him- 
self was his greatest privilege and highest duty. 
He estimated praise at its just value, and while 
its sincere expression cheered, it never blinded 
him. There was an ideal in his soul, the least 
approach to which was more satisfactory than 
the most eloquent panegyric. He had ever in 
view a goal of excellence that grew more distant 
as he approached. ‘To the dexterity of the artist 
he united the aspirations of the poet. With a 
rare sensibility to pleasure, he combined an ar- 
dent love of truth. The law of progress is the 
charter of such a man, and faith in the unattained 
a ceaseless inspiration. The details of the career 
of an artist like this fade before the harmonious 
influence of the man. The interest of his cha- 
racter renders the mere events of his life com- 
paratively unattractive. His writings and pic- 
tures, by not a few individuals, are less-cherished 
tokens of his existence than the impulse his com- 
munion gave to their minds, or the earnestness 
of aim his precepts and example awakened in 
their hearts. It is still a question what form of 
intellectual sway is most desirable. The press 
in modern times often exercises greater power 
than the pulpit, and the silent eloquence of art 
sometimes grows tame before the almost inspired 
words of genius. The colloquial gifis of Allston 
were not the least remarkable of his endowments. 
What he had seen and felt—the truth gained by 
long wrestling with reality—the perception born 
of intercourse with the grandeur of the universe— 
the love created by fond relations with the beau- 
tiful—the dramatic incident, the moral impres- 
sion, the glorious faith, all that life and nature, 
society and thought had revealed to that wise and 
feeling soul, came forth at the genial hour from 
his lips, full of vitality and grace. His ready 
sympathy with the humblest brother in art, and 
the unconscious fertility of his conversation, ren- 
dered his society a source of improvement and 
pleasure such as it is the lot of few men to afford, 
and now memorable and endeared by the heritage 
of his fame. 

A visit to Italy is perhaps more of an epoch in 
the life of an American artist than in that of any 
other. The contrast between the new and old 
civilization, the diversity in modes of life, and 
especially the more kindling associations which 
the enchantment of distance and long anticipation 
occasion, make his sojourn there an episode in 
life. The education and ideality of Allston ren- 
dered these influences peculiarly operative, and, 
accordingly, he was wont to revert to this period 
of his lite with great interest. While in Rome 
he was the daily companion of Coleridge, and 
their intercourse was the subject of delightful 
reminiscence to both ever afier. We may easily 
imagine the ‘‘ feast of reason’’ they enjoyed at 
sunset on the Pincian—in the calm grandeur of 
St. Peters—upon the deserted area of the colise- 
um, and amid the silent company that peoples 
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with beauty the long corridors of the Vatican. 
What an infinity of subjects must there have 
been suggested! ‘The universality of the reli- 
gious instinct; the philosophy of art; the destiny 
of man; the progress of freedom; the laws of 
beauty; the immortality of the soul—these and 
kindred themes rise, as it were, spontaneously as 
one wanders over the wrecks of empires. The 
road once strewn with flowers to greet the coro- 
nation of Laura’s bard—the convent where Tasso 
died—the cupola that Michel Angelo hung in air 
—the ivy-grown walls of Cwsar’s palace—how 
must they have inspired in such men deep collo- 
quies over time and eternity! Nor less to spirits 
of such poetic mould did the emblems of the 
beautiful appeal. Angelic features beaming from 
mouldering frescoes—the iris hovering over the 
fountain—the gay weed flaunting above the tem- 
ple’s broken floor—the deep blue sky and violet 
haze resting upon the distant mountain—a Mag- 
dalen’s golden hair or Madonna's patient smile, 
and the soul-parted lips of the Apollo, were end- 
less sources of graceful comment and sympathetic 
admiration. The Alps yielded yet another me- 
morable lesson to the painter’s heart, and the 
choicest society of England ministered to his ex- 
panding intellect, while everywhere and always 
the beautiful in nature caught his eye and the 
attractive in humanity won his love. 

We have frequently alluded to the relation ex- 
isting between color and language as a medium 
Allston exemplified their affinity 
in his productions. The fluency and aptitude of 
his conversation have been already noticed, and 
his literary productions display the same traits. 
Had he given equal attention to writing as to 
painting, his success in the former would doubt- 
less have been eminent. ‘‘ Monaldi,’’ a tale, nu- 
merous letters and a few poems—all the offspring 
of occasjonal respite from the pursuit of art—are 
distinguished for graphic power, deep insight and 
a tasteful style. In the tale particularly, there 
are many passages wherein the painter reveals 
himself in a very pleasing The local de- 
scriptions and dialogues on art indicate how much 
reflection he had bestowed upon his vocation. 
No slight acquaintance with the development of 
human passion and sentiment is evinced in the 
characters. His heroine reminds us irresistibly 
of his happiest female creations, overflowing with 


of expression. 


yay. 
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the spiritual warmth of his coloring and an ideal 
loveliness of expression. His sonnets are inte- 
resting as records of personal feeling. ‘They elo- 
quently breathe sentiments of intelligent admira- 
tion or sincere friendship, while the longer poems 
show a great command of language and an ex- 
uberant fancy. 

On his return to America, the life of our illus- 
trious painter was one of comparative seclusion. 
The state of his health, devotion to his art and a 
distaste for promiscuous society and the bustle of 
the world, rendered this course the most judicious 
he could have pursued. His humble retirement 
was occasionally invaded by foreigners of dis- 
tinction to whom his name had become precious, 
and sometimes a votary of letters or art entered 
his dwelling to gratify admiration or seek counsel 
and encouragement. ‘To such, an unaffected and 
sincere welcome was always given, and they left 
his presence refreshed and happy. The instances 
of timely sympathy which he afforded young and 
baffled aspirants, are innumerable. 

Allston’s appearance and manners accorded 
perfectly with hischaracter. His form was slight 
and his movements quietly active. The lines of 
his countenance, the breadth of the brow, the 
large and speaking eye, and the long white hair, 
made him an immediate object of interest. If 
not engaged in conversation, there was a serene 
abstraction in his air. When death so tranquilly 
overtook him, for many hours it was difficult to 
believe that he was not sleeping, so perfectly did 
the usual expression remain. His torch-light 
burial at Mount Auburn harmonized in its beau- 
tiful solemnity with the lofty and sweet tenor of 


his life. 


SONNET—ON THE DEATH OF 
The element of beauty which in thee 

Was a prevailing spirit, pure and high, 
And from ali guile had made thy being free, 

Now seems to whisper thou canst never die! 


ALLSTON. 


For Nature's priests we shed no idle tear; 
Their mantles on a noble lineage fall ; 
Though thy white locks at length have pressed the bier, 
Death could not fold thee in Oblivion’s pall : 
Majestic forms thy hand in grace arrayed, 
Eterna! watch shall keep beside thy tomb, 
And hues aerial that thy pencil stayed, 
Its shades with Heaven’s radiance illume. 
Art’s meek apostle, holy is thy sway 
From the heart’s records ne’er to pass away! 





LINES 


BY T. 


Sweet warbler of the scented hedge, 
W hen woods in vernal green are clad, 
Why wake that note of gladness here, 
When all around is wild and sad? 
O breathe not now the same sweet song 
I heard in leafy shades of June, 
But sing to me a mournful note, 
A solemn and a sadder tune. 


TO A SPARROW. 


HEMPSTEAD. 


How dead, how lone is all around, 
Thy summer bower, how sad and sere! 
Then breathe a soft, a plaintive strain, 
To soothe me while thou ling’rest pear; 
But keep that glad and gleesome note 
To sing beneath thy southern bower, 
Beside some bright, untroubled stream, 
Poised on a golden flower. 








THE 


NEW ORGAN FOR ST. PHILEMON’S. 


BY THEOPHOLIS PRINGLE. 


I pon’r know, Mr. Editor, that I can be called 
a saint—in fact, if anybody were to say that I 
was, I think that body would be a little out of the 
way. Nor amI an intolerable sinner, but what 
most people would call about ‘‘so so."’ Now 
you comprehend pretty accurately my standing 
in the community, and this settled in the begin- 
ning, I will proceed to tell my story. 

My wife, you must know, is a religious wo- 
man, and to accommodate her, as well as to ap- 
pear respectable, I hired a pew in St. Philemon’s 
Church, and attended service at least once on 
every Sabbath. Our minister, Mr. Dearsoul, 
was a great favorite, especially with the ladies, 
and was allowed to do pretty much as he pleased. 
I liked him well enough, though I must own that 
his notions of morality and mine did not always 
just tally. Perhaps I am a little obtuse, but if 
so, it’s my misfortune more than my fault. 

When I first took a pew in Mr. Dearsoul’s 
church, I was a very humble individual who had 
just commenced business, and lived in a style 
that was by no means imposing. I went regu- 
larly every Sunday with my wife, and maintained 
as devout an exterior as most persons, even going 
so far as to joinintheresponses. But I remained 
a stranger in St. Philemon’s for several years. 
The leading and influential members did not 
know me, and as for Mr. Dearsoul, he did not 
so much as call upon my wife to offer her spiritual 
comfort. Fortunately for us, we are independent 
sort of folks—that is, my wife and myself—and 
were not much annoyed by this indifference and 
neglect. We attended to our own concerns dur- 
ing the week, and went to church on Sunday for 
our own reasons. My wife's, as I have before 
intimated, were something better than mine. 

Well, it so happened that this thinking about 
and attending to our own concerns made our ex- 
ternal condition prosperous. In a few years I 
built myself a house, and furnished it with some 
expense and taste. It is wonderful how quickly 
this was known. Long before my house was 
done, I was nodded to «cross the church on Sun- 
day by influential vestrymen, stopped by them 
in the street, and honored with invitations to 
visit them at their houses. Mr. Dearsoul, too, 
about this time, made the discovery that we were 
members of his church, and made us a pastoral 
visit, for which we were duly grateful. 

** We're getting of consequence, Esther,’’ I 
said to my wife, as these indications assumed a 
more decided aspect. ‘‘ What can be the rea- 
son ?”’ 


‘We are getting better known, I suppose,”’ 
she replied, very innocently. 

‘*So I should think. But isn’t it a little sur- 
prising that Mr. Dearsoul, who is such a good 
man and so watchful over his flock, never found 
us out before ?”’ 

‘* His congregation is large.’ 

‘* Yes—but he looks over it every Sunday. 
We sit directly in front of him. I’m sure I’ve 
seen him looking at us a hundred times. I won- 
der, Esther, if it can be possible that he has 
heard of our new house that is building ?”’ 

‘*For shame, Mr. Pringle!’’ said my wife, a 
slight glow of indignation warming her cheek. 

‘** Maybe I am wrong to think that,”’ I replied, 
in a way to soothe my wife’s feelings. Dear, 
good soul, she never thinks harm of any one. 
And how should she? She has no standard of 
evil in her own heart by which to judge others. 
As for myself, I frankly confess that I am not so 
charitable. I have a wonderful propensity for 
looking below the surface, and sometimes, I must 
own, am apt to see a little more than is to be seen. 

After awhile we got into our new house, which 
I am vain enough to think looks very handsome. 
There is no reason why it should not, for it cost 
me over seven thousand dollars, independent of 
the ground, and in moving into it I expended 
nearly two thousand dollars in extra furniture. 
Little over a week had passed, after we took pos- 
session, before my wife had calls from Mrs. Dear- 
soul and daughter, and from the wives of sundry 
influential members of the church. Within a 
month, Dr. Dearsoul invited himself and family 
to take tea and spend the evening with us. 

‘* Bless us, Esther,’’ I said, *‘ what does all 
this mean? Mr. Dearsoul is getting to feel quite 
at home with us. I am sure I never dreamed of 
this honor. I cannot help thinking our new 
house has something to do with it.” 

‘** Now why will you talk so? It is downright 
scandalous! I don’t believe Mr. Dearsoul would 
visit us any quicker in this house than he would 
in the old one.”’ 

‘* But did it never strike you as a little strange 
that he didn’t happen to find us out there ?”’ 

‘*T’m sure he did visit us in the old house.’’ 

‘* Oh, so he did, once—but that was after this 
one was nearly finished.”’ 

‘* Now don’t talk so, dear; you really make 
me feel unhappy,’’ said my wife, with a look of 
distress. ‘‘I know you wrong Mr. Dearsoul, 
who is far above being governed by mere appear- 
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‘*But still, Esther, I am puzzled to make it 
all out,’’ I replied. ‘* Why didn’t he come with 
his wife and daughters to take tea with us be- 
fore? Figure me that out, my dear.’’ 

‘**If you will ask him, I have no doubt but that 
you will receive a satisfactory reason.”’ 

**No doubt of it—but you see I am not going 
to ask him.”’ 

** Judge not that ye be not judged,”’ said my 
wife, in a serious voice. ‘* ‘I'ry and think the 
best instead of the worst of people—it is much 
more satisfactory, depend upon it.’ 

I did not deny this, and for the sake of my 
wife's feelings, dropped the discussion, half sorry, 
seeing that she took it so hard, that I had made 
any remark about Doctor Dearsoul. 

Well, as rapidly as we could desire, did we 
grow into consequence at St. Philemon’s. We 
were not only visited socially by the élite of the 
church, and the pleasure of our company sought 
in return, but we had just as many official visits 
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from all sorts of committees of ways and means, 
It was no 
joke the way my purse suffered after this. I am 
not penurious—I know I am not. I think, in all 
the true benefactions of charity, where left by 
myself, I give liberally, and I know with a great 
But the various sub-charities 


established for all sorts of purposes. 


deal of pleasure. 
of St. Philemon's were conducted in a way that 
fretted me terribly, and made me grudge every 
dollar [ gave. I happened to be weak enough to 
give merely because I did not wish to be thought 
mean. 

One day, while sitting at dinner, I was told 
that a lady in the parlor wished to see me. I 
dropped knife and fork and forthwith descended 
to meet the visitor who had honored me with a 
call. I cannot describe the pleasant smile with 
which she met me. I had seen her before. She 
was a tall, thin maiden lady, of an uncertain age. 

‘*Mr. Pringle,’’ she said, after I had shaken 
the hand she extended with a cordial grace, ‘‘ we, 
the ladies of the Martha and Mary Society, have 
determined to send out a missionary to the Nes- 
I need not inform you of the interest now 
St. 


torians. 
felt throughout Christendom in this people. 
Philemon’s has always done nobly in the cause 
of missions, and she must not be behindhand 
now. We want a thousand dollars a year for the 
object proposed, and have arranged the mode of 
raising it. Twenty subscriptions of fifty dollars 
each will just give the amount. Of course, 
among the wealthy members of St. Philemon's, 
it is easy enough to find twenty willing to sub- 
scribe so small a sum annually for so noble a pur- 
pose. We made out a select list of twenty, and 
have divided the number among a committee of 
four. You’’—and here she smiled most gra- 
ciously—‘‘I am happy to say, come first on my 
list. With your name to lead off, I shall have an 
easy task in visiting the rest.’’ 

Now, Mr. Editor, what could I do? ‘‘ Say 
‘no,’ if you didn’t wish to give the fifty dollars,’’ 
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you reply. That is all easily enough said by one 
who stands off and looks on, but it isn’t so easily 
done by an individual of my temperament, situ- 
ated precisely as I was. ‘*‘ Then you gave the 
fifty dollars?’’ Certainly Idid. There was no 
backing out; I was cornered. So with as good 
a grace as possible I headed the list, and told the 
lady to call on me for a check whenever the mo- 
ney was wanted. 

‘** Who was it, dear?’’ asked my wife when I 
returned to my cold dinner. 

** Miss Araminta Doolittle,’’ I replied, with as 
much composure as possible. 

‘* Ah! What did she want ?”’ 

‘* Fifty dollars to help send a missionary to 
the Nestorians.”’ 

** Did you give it to her ?”’ 

** I did—though I wished her in Jericho at the 
same time.’’ 

My wife looked annoyed, but said—‘‘ Hush-h! 
Don't speak so, Mr. Pringle; if you didn’t want 
to give the money for that purpose, you should 
have said so.”’ 

‘*T wish I'd only had the nerve to decline the 
proposed honor.’’ 

‘*I don’t see that it requires so much nerve,”’ 
returned my wife, who is an honest, straightfor- 
ward, simple minded woman, and says and does 
just what she thinks right to say or do. I only 
wish I possessed that peculiar virtue of hers in 
the same perfection that she does. 

‘*You are not a man and in the hands of a 
tempting woman,’’ I replied. ‘‘ They've picked 
out twenty men to victimize at the rate of fifty 
dollars each per annum, and I’!! bet fifty dollars 
that every mother’s son of them permits himself 
Now I don’t call this the fair 
They knew precious 


to be victimized. 
way of doing the thing. 
well that not two out of the twenty would give a 
cent for the object they propose if left to them- 
selves. They could find, at least in their own 
estimation, other and better use for their money. 
But in order to coerce them, this precious scheme 
is gotten up. It’s too bad! If this is the game 
that’s going to be played, I'll give up my pew 
and join some other church, or stay at home alto- 
gether.”’ 

But the way I was running on hurt my wife, 
so that I made a dead halt on the subject; resolv- 
ing, however, that I would act a little more inde- 
pendently the next time I was called upon to 
subscribe for anything that my judgment did not 
fully approve. 

About three months after I moved into my 
new house, I received a communication notifying 
me that I had been chosen one of the vestrymen 
of St. Philemon’'s. 

‘*Good heavens!’’ I exclaimed, tossing the 
note across the table to my wife, ‘* what is com- 
ing next ?”’ 

Even Esther smiled on reading the strange do- 
cument. 

‘Think of Theopholis Pringle as vestryman !”’ 
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said I, falling back in my chair and elevating my 
hands to an obtuse angle with my wrists. ‘* You 
can hold your head up in church now, Esther, 
with the best of them. I really think I am get- 
ting along bravely—don’t you? A vestryman! 
Gracious me! So much for being the owner of 
a nice house.’’ 

‘* Now, Mr. Pringle!’’ My wife’s face be- 
came sober ina moment. ‘‘ Why will you talk 
so? Do, pray, think a little good of your fellows. 
‘There must be vestrymen, and why may not you 
be chosen as well as another ?’’ 

** But why wasn’t I chosen before ? 
tell me that ?”’ 

‘* You were not so well knowa as now.”’ 

** No, I grant you that.’’ 

** You will accept the office ?”’ 

**T don’t know. I rather think I shall decline.”’ 

** Don’t think of such a thing, Mr. Pringle. If 
the office has been conferred upon you, accept it 
and do your duty like a man,’’ said my wife, 
firmly. ‘‘ If you have higher and better views 
of right and wrong than you think men ordinarily 
in these stations possess, endeavor to do good in 
the position you are now chosen to occupy by 
letting your light be seen.’’ 

Now this was coming down on me pretty vigor- 
ously. My wife was in earnest. In fact, she 
rarely jests on any subject, much less ppon mat- 
ters connected with the church. 

‘* But think of my being a vestryman,”’ said I, 
almost laughing at the ludicrousness of the idea. 
‘* Theopholis Pringle a vestryman! What will 
Mrs. Grundy say ?”’ 

**T don’t know that there is anything so much 
out of the way in your being a vestryman, Mr. 
Pringle,’’ returned my wife. ‘‘It is an honor- 
able and useful position, and I think you might 
fill it with honor to yourself and usefulness to 
others.”’ 

Now what could Ido? Mrs. Araminta Doo- 
little had cornered me on the question of the 
Nestorian missionary, and now my wife cornered 
me on the question of to be or not to be a vestry- 
man. Not being able to conjure up any reason 
that was satisfactory to her mind, although I had 
more than a dozen that were perfectly satisfac- 
tory to mine, I was driven into accepting the 
proffered dignity. 

Well, at the very first meeting I attended, 
plump came a proposition to increase Dr. Dear- 
soul’s salary. He was receiving twelve hundred 
dollars, and had his rent free into the bargain. 
But it was said that his family was large, and 
that he could not live on his salary without the 
closest economy. The proposal was to increase 
the salary to fifteen hundred dollars. To this I 
had no serious objection. It was next proposed, 
as the expenses of the church were very heavy, 
to effect this increase by an extra subscription. 
This was agreed to. It was then proposed that 
the amount to be raised should be equally divided 
among the several vestrymen, whose duty it 
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should be to get their respective portions sub- 
scribed. It fell to my share to raise twenty-five 
dollars annually, which I did—out of my own 
pocket. I mentioned the subject to one or two, 
who shrugged their shoulders, and said that Mr. 
Dearsoul got enough salary, and ought to be 
ashamed of himself if he couldn't live upon it. 
I made no further effort, preferring to levy on my 
own treasury for my quota. 

A few months after this I received a notifica- 
tion to attend an extra-informal meeting of the 
lay church dignitaries. 

‘*What’s in the wind now?’’ 
wife. ‘‘Some more extra subscriptions ?"’ 

‘* Don’t be so nervous about extra subscriptions, 
Mr. Pringle,’’ returned my wife; ‘‘ I don’t think 
you have been hurt with them yet. I'm really 
afraid you are getting penurious.”’ 

‘*No, no, I won't admit that for a moment,’’ 
I replied, quickly. ‘‘I think I’m as willing to 
do my part as any one, but I like things done 
openly and above board. I don’t believe that it’s 
honest to get a man into a corner and then pick 
his pockets.”’ 

‘* Mr. Pringle !”’ 

‘* But look at it, Esther. 
between getting money out of your pocket by 
physical or by moral terrors? I confess that I 
none. A man gets me into a position in 
which I can neither defend myself nor retreat, 
and demands my money. I give it to him, of 
course, as the least dreaded of two evils. ‘That 
is one statement of the case. Now look at this. 
A man or a set of men get me into a position 
from which I cannot retire without feeling that I 
have lost the good opinion of others, and place 
before me the two alternatives of giving money 
or being thought mean and penurious. I choose 
to give rather than encounter what I fear more 
than the loss of money. It is a weakness, I 
own; but does that make the conduct of those 
who take advantage of my weakness any more 
justifiable? And the worst of it all, Esther, is 
that these things are done in the name of religion, 
and for the purpose of advancing that holy cause.’’ 

‘* That’s just you, Mr. Pringle. In anything 
that concerns the church you are sure to make a 
mountain out of a mole-hill. Just because there 
happens to be an extra meeting of the vestry 
called, your suspicions are all aroused, and you 
take it for granted that your pocket is going to 
be picked. I really would be ashamed of myself, 
Mr. Pringle !’’ 

Somehow or other I did feel a little ashamed, 
for I had been running on rather more freely than 
the cause of my mental disturbance warranted. 

Well, I went to the meeting at the time ap- 
pointed. There I found Mr. Dearsoul and about 
ten members of the church besides the vestry. 

‘* There’s something in the wind, sure enough,”’ 
I said to myself, half turning round, instinctively, 
in a moment after, to see if Mrs. Pringle were 
not within ear-shot of my thoughts. 


I said to my 
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As soon as the meeting was organized, Mr. 
Dearsoul stated that it was very apparent to all 
that the church needed some repairs badly. 
What they were he then specified. I could not 
but agree with him. Particularly the church 
needed painting and whitewashing. ‘There was 
no objection to this made by any one present. 

One of the vestrymen then remarked that cer- 
tain members of the church to whom the subject 
had been named, objected, evidently because they 
didn’t wish to give anything. But for this, a ge- 
neral subscription would have been made to defray 
the expense of painting and whitewashing. Now 
it was thought best to confine the matter to a few. 
There was no doubt that the repairs and renewasl 
were needed. In short’’—he said—‘‘ we have 
drawn up a subscription paper as the quickest 
and surest way of doing the thing. Here it is,’’ 
and he laid a paper upon the table. 

Mr. Dearsoul reached forward, rather quickly, 
I thought, and drew the paper towards him. 
After reading the form at the head, he took up a 
pen, remarking, as he did so—‘‘ Let me head the 
list.’” 

‘* No, no, Mr. Dearsoul,’’ said two or three, 
quickly, *‘ you musn’t give anything. There is 
no necessity for that.’’ 

** No absolute necessity, I know,”’ he replied, 
‘* but I always like to do my part.’’ 

And with that he wrote his name with a flou- 
rish. The paper was then passed to the one who 
sat nearest Mr. Dearsoul. He looked at it fora 
moment, and then, saying as plainly as face and 
manners could express it, ‘‘ If I must I suppose 
I must,”’ deliberately wrote his name. Thus the 
ball was set in motion and rolled steadily around 
the room. When the paper came to me, I saw 
that Mr. Dearsoul had subscribed twenty-five 
dollars. As he was the least able to give of any 
one in the room, of course no one thought of put- 
ting down a smaller sum, and as he had hit quite 
the maximum of any one’s benevolent intentions, 
no higher amount was subscribed—so the paper 
presented a long column of uniform $25's. I 
had intended to give ten dollars, and thought my 
intention quite liberal; but I was cornered again, 
and put down my twenty-five with the rest. After 
the paper had gone fairly around, and the amount 
subscribed upon it had been footed up, the sum 
total was about five hundred dollars, an amount 
armply sufficient for the required purpose. 

This most important part of the business set- 
tled, a committee of three to superintend the 
repairs was chosen. On this committee your 
humble servant, Theopholis Pringle, was placed. 
He made an effort to decline the honor, but it 
was of no use; so making a virtue of neces- 
sity, he entered upon the duty with as much good 
will as he could muster. When I ventured to 
complain a little about being saddled with a 
thankless office, my wife said that she thought 
me avery unreasonable man. ‘The repairs were 
needed, and some one had to see to them, and 
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she thought that I ought at least to be willing te 
do my part for the good of the whole. I couldn’t 
very well gainsay this, but still I did my duty 
with a very bad grace. 

After the repairs were nearly completed, it 
became necessary to collect in the subscriptions 
not already paid; so the three of us, committee 
men good and true, had a sitting over the sub- 
scription paper, for the purpose of apportioning 
the names of the persons to be called upon be- 
tween us. First of all stood that of Doctor Dear- 
soul. 

**There’s enough subscribed without calling 
upon the doctor,’’ said one of the committee men. 
‘*I think we'd better pass him. In fact, he’s not 
able to give twenty-five dollars anyhow, and 
should never have subscribed so large a sum. 
But he is so enthusiastic and self-sacrificing in 
every good work.”’ 

** Oh, no, we musn’t call upon him,”’ said the 
other. 

In this I very cheerfully acquiesced. The only 
regret in my mind was that he had ever put his 
name to the paper. But for this the subscription 
would have been more general, and the amount 
required from each individual would have come 
more as a free-will offering than it did under the 
coercive system. 

**T don’t just like this,’ I said to my wife. 
**Tt looks as if Mr. Dearsoul had schemed a little 
in the matter.” 

‘*He is incapable of such a thing, Mr. Prin- 
gle,’’ promptly answered my wife, with a visible 
show of indignation. ‘*‘ It was done from the ge- 
nerous impulse of his heart.’’ 

‘*I hope so,’’ I replied, doubtingly. ‘‘ But I 
must confess that things look rather suspicious to 
my mind.”’ 

I was getting bolder, you see. 

But my wife came down upon me warmer than 
usual, and I beat a retreat—silenced, but not con- 
vineed. 

Not a very long time elapsed after the church 
was brightened up so as to look almost as good 
as new, before the old organ began to be badly 
abused—and not without justifiable reasons, I am 
free to confess. I had certainly heard, in my 
time, a much pleasanter instrument. After the 
discovery by a few that it contained its share of 
imperfections, the perception of the fact became 
general. One talked to another about it, and 
another to another, until finally the sound of the 
old organ became so intolerable that the pious 
states of many of the worshipers were sadly dis- 
turbed every Sabbath. To the minds of others 
the excellent discourses of Mr. Dearsoul found 
no avenue; they were too busy in devising the 
ways and means for procuring a new instrument 
to hear anything more than the monotonous re- 
verberations of the minister’s voice. 

Next came estimates of what it would cost to 
have a new organ built. ‘These ran from two to 
five thousand dollars. At every meeting of the 
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vestry the subject came up in private conversation 
or for public discussion. I kept aloof and looked 
on—willing to do my part in buying a new organ, 
but not willing to have much to say about it. 

At last a general meeting of the church was 
called, at which there was much of warm speak- 
ing on both sides of the question. I found that 
there were a good many strong and independent 
minds in the church who were not afraid to ex- 
press their sentiments boldly. The strongest 
ground taken against buying a new organ was 
the better use that could be made of the money. 
But against this it was argued that the money was 
yet in the pockets of the members, and if given 
for this specific use, no one had a right to com- 
plain. Every one should be left free to do as he 
thought right. 

I liked that position vastly. 
be free ?’’ I asked myself. Involuntarily I shook 
my head. 

In the midst of these discussions, Mr. Dearsoul 
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addressed the meeting in his peculiar bland and 
captivating manner, throwing oil upon the trou- 
bled elements around him. 

‘* This is a matter in which every one must be 
free,’’ he said. ‘‘ There is no doubt but the or- 
gan is a very poor one, and that, if able, we 
we ought to procure a better instrument. But 
there is no use in wrangling about it. Now, I 
propose that, to test this matter, a subscription 
for the purpose be at once started. Let there be 
six distinct papers—one for hundred dollar sub- 
scriptions, one for fifty, one for twenty, one for 
ten, one for five, and one for one dollar subscrip- 
Six such papers, with appropriate head- 
Mr. Chairman’’— 


tions. 
ings, now lie upon the table. 
he added, turning to the president of the meeting 
—‘‘I move you that this be the order of proceed- 
ing adopted forthwith.”’ 

This motion was seconded, and the question 
put to the meeting and carried. The president 
then announced that the hundred dollar subscrip- 
tion was open. First to rise and head this list 
was the Rev. Doctor Dearsoul. I touched my 
wife with my elbow, but she did not turn her 
head towards me the distance of aline. About 
twenty followed in the wake of the minister. 
Fifty dollars I had intended to give for the pur- 


pose, but I was strongly tempted, for the sake of 


appearance, to go in with the one hundred dollar 
subscribers. I could not bear the idea of Mr. 
Dearsoul's giving a hundred dollars, while I gave 
but fifty. If the thing had been done more quietly, 
his giving five hundred dollars would not have in- 
fluenced me in the least. I would have given my 
fifty with a clear enough conscience. It was the 
publicity of the thing. To be held up as giving 
but fifty dollars, when Mr. Dearsoul, with only 
fifteen hundred dollars per annum and a large 
family to support, was generous enough to give 
a hundred. This time, however, I remained firm, 
and waited for the opening of the second list. I 
must own that I felt rather meanly as I went up 
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to subscribe my name. It seemed as if I could 
hear voices all round me, saying—*‘ Fifty dollars 
for you? Is it possible!’’ I was sorry that I 
had not punished my pocket instead of my feel- 
ings. But it was too late now. I made one in 
a respectable company of thirty. The twenties, 
tens, fives and ones followed. It was then an- 
nounced that the handsome sum of four thousand 
five hundred dollars had been subscribed by four 
hundred persons. 

At the next meeting of the vestry, the business 
of procuring the organ was confided to a commit- 
tee of three. Upon this committee I was placed. 
We forthwith procured estimates from two or 
three organ builders, and finally decided to have 
one put up at a cost of five thousand dollars. I 
objected to going beyond the amount subscribed, 
but the majority on the committee said that five 
hundred dollars more could easily be raised—so 
I yielded to the majority. 

The next business in order was the collection 
A man 
was employed to go round with the subscription 
paper. AsI happened to be the chairman of the 
committee, it fell to my duty to write out in a 
book the names of the different persons who had 
subscribed, arranged in order according to the 
amount given by each. At the top of the one 
hundred dollar list I placed the name of Mr. 
Dearsoul, as a matterof course. Regularly every 
day I received returns from the collector, and de- 
posited the amount in bank. The money did not 
come in very freely. A good many said ‘call 
again,’’ or it wasn’t ‘‘convenient’’ just then, 
&c. &e. 

‘*T see that Mr. Dearsoul hasn’t paid his sub- 
scription yet,’’ I remarked to the collector, as I 
was looking over his book about three weeks after 
he had commenced gathering in the subscriptions. 

‘* Oh, yes, sure enough,” he said, ‘‘I forgot 
to mention about Doctor Dearsoul. He says he 
thinks perhaps there is some mistake.”’ 

‘*No, there cannot be a mistake; he sub- 
scribed a hundred dollars with his own hand,’’ I 
‘*Here is the original paper’’—and I 
‘*There is no mistake, 


of the money that had been subscribed. 


replied. 
took it from my desk. 
you see—there is his signature.”’ 

‘* He said that he would see you about it.”’ 

** Very well.” 

In about ten days the collector said to me— 
‘‘Has Doctor Dearsoul seen you yet about his 
subscription ?”’ 

‘* No, he has not called upon me in reference 
to the matter.”’ 

‘** Hadn’t I better see him again ?”’ 

** Oh, certainly.”’ 

The collector called once more. 

‘** Did any one tell you to call upon me about 
this?’’ asked our minister. 

‘‘Yes; Mr. Pringle told me to call,”’ replied 
the collector. 

‘* That's a little strange,”’ remarked Mr. Dear- 
soul, ‘‘I must see Mr. Pringle.’ 
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When this was reported to me, I didn’t feel 
exactly pleased. Instead of waiting for Mr. Dear- 
soul to call upon me, I called upon him forthwith. 

**Didn’t you make a little mistake ?’’ he said 
to me, shortly after we met, speaking in the soft- 
est manner and with a gentle smile upon his face. 

“*In the matter of your subscription for the 
organ ?”’ 

a 

** No, I think not: here is the original list of 
subscribers’’—and I drew the paper from my 
** You see that your name is upon it.’’ 

‘* Oh, yes, I know that,’’ he replied, in the 
same gentle voice and with the bland 
smile; ‘‘ but you don’t seem to understand, Mr. 
It is never expected that the minister 


pocket. 


same 


Pringle. 
will be called upon for a subscription like this.’’ 

‘Indeed! ‘That is all new tome. Why then 
does he subscribe, Mr. Dearsoul? What good is 
there in it ?’’ 

‘* Oh—as for that, Mr. Pringle, it does a great 
deal of good. If I hadn't put my name down at 
the head of that list, you wouldn’t have got five 
hundred-dollar subscriptions. As it was, you got 
twenty. Don’t you see the effect? Don’t you 
sce the use ?’’ 

**Oh, yes, very clearly,’’ I replied—for my 
eyes were now completely open. 

Mr. Dearsoul smiled with much self-com- 
placency. 

**T have been so long familiar with these mat- 
ters,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘ that I understand ex- 
actly how to manage them. The plan which I 
had all cut and dried, I knew would work to ad- 
miration. If things had been left to their own 
course, you wouldn't have got a thousand dollars 
at that meeting. It was my heading the hundred- 
dollar list that brought forth such a generous re- 
sponse to the call made upon the congregation.”’ 

I was strongly tempted to read Mr. Dearsoul a 
lecture upon the morality of the act which he re- 
viewed with so much pleasure; but as I was a 
mere layman, I thought it might be as well for 
me to keep silence, which I did. The interview 
I managed to cut short as soon as possible. 

I had a good many thoughts of my own as I 
walked away from the minister’s house. Sinner 
as I was, I felt grieved and hurt to think that in 
high and holy places there should be such dim 
perceptions of what was just and honest. When 
I arrived at home, I said to my wife, with an ab- 
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ruptness that startled her—‘‘ I'm done with Dr. 
Dearsoul.’’ 

‘*What has happened, Mr. Pringle ?’’ she 
asked, with a look of anxiety. 

I related the conversation that had passed be- 
tween me andthe minister. She was confounded. 

** Could you have heard aright ?”’ she asked, in 
a husky voice. 

‘*Tt was hardly possible to hear wrong in a 
matter like this, Esther. Oh, no! There is no 
doubt about it, and therefore I am done with Dr. 
Dearsoul. Trick and scheming like this may do 
among the bulls and bears of Third street, but I 
positively object to such practices in the church. 
If a new organ cannot be had by means fair, ho- 
nest and above board, I at least am content to 
put up with the old one.”’ 

‘*T wouldn’t say anything about it,’’ said my 
wife; ‘‘ it can do no good.”’ 

‘‘T am not so sure, Esther, that covering up 
things like this is exactly the best way,’’ I replied. 
‘* Diseases, if not allowed to come to the surface 
and throw themselves off in painful sores, are 
very apt to strike in upon the vitals. I think for 
the good of the whole, I will send a history of 
this organ business to one of the newspapers. It 
will make a capital story, and do good into the 
bargain.”’ 

‘*Oh, no! no! no! don’t think of such a 
thing, Mr. Pringle; it will bring a reproach upoa 
religion.”’ 

‘* No such thing, my dear—no such thing; it 
will make true religion look purer and brighter 
in her simplicity and truth. Trick and double 
dealing like this! It is scandalous! Yes, I will 
publish the whole story. Won't it make the good 
Mr. Dearsoul open his eyes !”’ 

‘* Let me beg of you, Mr. Pringle !”’ 

‘* My mind is made up, Esther; it is my duty, 
and I'll do it.”’ 

‘* Don’t! don’t!’’ 

But I have done it, Mr. Editor—that is, I have 
written it—and if you send the story forth in your 
excellent publication, what will Mrs. Pringle 
say? 

As for the organ, it has been filling the vaulted 
ceiling of St. Philemon’s with its varied harmo- 
nies for some months, but I have never heard it 
utter a note—with me it could awaken no devo- 
tional feelings, for the sound of it would bring a 
recollection of Doctor Dearsoul’s hundred-dollar 
subscription and fill my soul with discord. 














SONNET—ON BACKHUYSEN’S LANDSCAPE. 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN, 


Nor for the eye alone are here outspread 
Skies, fields and herds in such divine repose ; 
The soul of beauty that to these is wed, 
Through the fair landscape tremulously glows! 
We seem to feel the meadow’s grateful air, 
Hear the low breathing of the dreamy kine, 
And the pure fragrance of the harvest share, 
Until our hearts all cold distrust resign— 
Feeling once more to truth and love allied ; 
And while the rich tranquillity we view, 
Each good they have foretold and life denied, 
Hope’s sweetest promises again renew, 
As if the twilight angei hovered there, 


To waft from nature’s rest a balm for human care. 


MRS. GODOLPHIN’S COURTSHIP.* 


Tue wife of Sidney Godolphin, the subsequently cele- 
brated statesman of Queen Anne, was a youthful friend 
and favorite of the amiable Eveiyn, and, according to 
his perhaps partial estimate of her, a perfect paragon 
of women. It is not often that we can have very tull 
accounts of courtships. People are too full and sensitive 
during their continuance to talk about them, and afier- 


wards they rather joke upon the matter. The exception 


is generally with religious persons, who have a habit of 


confession, and of coloring every topic with one hue. 
Marguret Blagge was of this character, and gave the 
following account of her engagement to her biographer. 





“I will relate to your ladyship,” writes Evelyn to the 
friend at whose desire he undertook the life, “ what I 
have learned from herselfe, when sometymes she was 
pleased to trust me with diverse passages of her Life. 
For it was not possible I could hear of soe long an 
Amour, soe honorable a love and constant passion, and 
which l easily perceived concerned her, as looking vpon 
herselfe vnsettled, and one who had long since resolved 
nott to make the Court her rest, butt I must be touched 


I would now and then kindly 


with some Care for her 
chide her, why she suffer’d those languishments when I 
knew not on whome to lay the blame. For tho’ she 
would industriously conceale her disquiett, and divert it 
vnder the notion of the Spleene, she could not but ac- 
knowledge to me where the dart was fix’d; nor was 
any thing more ingenious then what she now writt me 
vpon this Subject, by which your Ladyship will per- 
ceive, as with what peculiar confidence she was pleased 
to honour me, soe, with what early prudence and great 
pietye she manag’d the passion, which, of all other, 
young people are commonly the most precipitate in and 
vnadvis’d. 

“*T came,’ sayes she, ‘soe young. as I tell you, into 
the world (that is, about 14 yeares of Age), where no 
sooner was [ entred, butt various opinions were deliver- 
ed of me and the person whome (you know; was more 
favorable than the rest were to me, and did, after some 


tyme, declare it to me. The first thing which tempts 





* Evelyn’s Life of Mrs. Godolphin. 
by the Appletons, 


Just published 





THE TREASURY. 


young women is vanity ; and I made that my great de- 
Butt Love soone taught me unother Lesson, and 
I found the trouble of being tyed to the hearing of any 


signe. 


save him; which made me resolve that either he or none 
should have the possession of your Friend. Being thus 
soone sencible of Love myselfe,I was easily perswaded 
to keepe myselfe trom giving him any cause of Jealousye, 
and in soe long a tyme never has there been the Jeast. 
“* This, vnder God's providence, has been the means 
of preserveing me trom many of those misfortunes young 
Creatures meet with in the world, and in a Court espe- 
cially. Att first we thought of nothing but liveing all- 
Butt att 
last he was sent abroad by his Majestye, and fell sick, 


ways together, and that we should be happy 
which gave me great trouble; and | allowed more tyme 
for Prayer and the performance of holy dutyes than be- 
fore I had ever done, and I thank God, found infinite 
pleasure in it, farr beyond any other, and I thought less 
Being 
thus changed myselfe, and likeing it soe well, I earn- 


of foolish things that vsed to take vp my tyme. 


estly begg’d of God that he would impart the same satis- 
faction to him I loved: ‘tis done, (my friend) *tis done ; 
and from my soule | am thankfull; and tho’ I belive he 
loves me passionately, yett am not where I was; my 
{ find in 
him none of that tormenting passion to which I need sa- 


place is fill’d vpp with HIM who is all in all. 


crefice myselfe; butt sull were we disengaged from the 
worid, wee should marry vnder such resiraints as were 
fit, and by the agreeableness of our humor make each 
other happy. Butt at present there are obstructions: he 
must be perpetually engaged in business, and follow the 
Court. and live allways in the world, and soe have less 
tyme for the service of God, which is a sencible affliction 
to him; wherefore wee are not determined to precipitate 
that matter, butt to expect a while, and see how things 
will goe; having a great mind to be togeather, which 
cannot with decency be done without marrying, nor, to 
either of our satisfactions, without being free from the 
world. In short, serving of God is our end; and if wee 
cannott do that quietly togeather, wee will asunder. You 
know our Saviour sayes, that all could not receive that 
doctrine. but to those who could, he gave noe contradic- 
tion; and if wee can butt pass our younger yeares, "tis 
not likely wee should be concern’d for marrying when 
old. If wee could marry now, I don’t see butt these in- 
conveniencys may happen by sickness, or absence, or 
death Ina word, if wee marry, it will be to serve God 
and to encourage one another dayly; if wee doe not, 
nis for that end too; and wee know God will direct 
those who sincerely desire his love above all other Con- 
siderations ; now should we both resolve to continue as 
we are, be assur’d | should be as liule Idle as if I were 


” 


a wile.’ 


The following extracts are from a new work, 
entitled ‘‘FRrrenps 1n Covuncit,’’ just published 
in London. 

WHat ARE PossEssions? To an individual, the stores 
of his own heart and mind, pre-eminently. His truth and 
His contentedness, or his 
Then his sense of beauty, 


valor are amongst the first. 
resignation, may be put next. 
surely a possession of great moment to him. Then all 
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those mixed possessions which result from the social af- 
fections—great possessions, unspeakable delights, much 
greater than the gift last mentioned in the former class, 
but held on more uncertain tenure. Lastly, what are 
generally called possessions. However often we have 
heard of the vanity, uncertainty and vexation that beset 
these last, we must not let this repetition deaden our 
minds to the fact. 

Now, national possessions must be estimated by the 
same gradation that we have applied to individual pos- 
sessions. If we consider national luxury, we shall see 
Men 
of deserved renown and peerless women lived upon 
what we should now call the coarsest fare, and paced 


how smal! a part it will add to national happiness. 


the rushes in their rooms with as high or contented 
thoughts as their better-fed and better-clothed descend- 
ants can boast of. Man is limited in this direction—I 
mean in the things that concern his personal gratifica- 
tion; but when you come to the higher enjoyments, the 
expansive power both in him and them is greater. As 


Keats says— 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing.” 


What, then, are a nation’s possessions? 
words that have been said in it; 


The great 
the great deeds that 
have been done in it; the great buildings and the great 
works of art that have been made init. A man says a 
noble saying: it is a possession, first to his own race, 


then tomankind. A people get a noble building built 
for them: it is an honor to them, also a daily delight and 
instruction. 


It perishes: the remembrance of it is still 


a possession. If it was indeed pre-eminent, there will 
be more pleasure in thinking of it than in being with 
others of inferior order and design. 

FORMATION OF CHARACTER.—If greatness can be shut 
up in qualities, it will be found to consist in courage and 
in openness of mind and soul. These qualities may not 
seem at first to be so potent. But see what growth there 


is in them. The education of a man of open mind is 


neverended. Then, with openness of soul, a man sees 
some way into all other souls that come near him, feels 
with them, has their experience, is in himself a people. 
Sympathy is the universal solvent. Nothing is under- 
stood without it. The capacity of a man, at least for un- 
derstanding, may almost be said to vary according to his 
powers of sympathy. Again—what is there that can 
counteract selfishness like sympathy? Selfishness may 
be hedged in by minute watchfulness and self-denial, 
but it is counteracted by the nature being encouraged to 
The 
immense defect that want of sympathy is, may be strik- 


grow out and fix its tendrils upon foreign objects. 


ingly seen in the failure of the many attempts that have 
been made in all ages to construct the Christian charac- 
ter, omitting sympathy. 
people walking up and down one narrow plank of self- 
restraint, pondering over their own merits and demerits, 
keeping out, not the world exactly, but their fellow- 
creatures, from their hearts, and caring only to drive 
their neighbors before them on this plank of theirs, or to 
push them headiong. Thus, with many virtues, and 
much hard work at the formation of character, we have 
had splendid bigots or censorious small people. 
Conrormiry.—It will ever be one of the nicest pro- 
blems for a man to solve, how far he shall! profit by the 
thoughts of other men, and not be enslaved by them. 


It has produced numbers of 
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He comes into the world and finds swaddling clothes 
ready for his mind as well as his body. There is a vast 
scheme of social machinery set up about him, and he 
has to discern how he can make it work with him and 
for him, without becoming part of the machinery him- 
self. In this lie the anguish and the struggle of the 
greatest minds. Most sad are they, having mostly the 
deepest sympathies, when they find themselves break- 
ing off from communion with other minds. They would 
go on, if they could, with the opinions around them. 
But, happily, there is something to which a man owes a 
larger allegiance than to any human affection. He 
would be content to go away from a false thing, or 
quietly to protest against it; but in spite of him, the 
strife in his heart breaks into burning utterance by word 


or deed. 


FEMALE LIFE IN PARIS. 


THE DAME COMME IL FAUT. 


BY MRS. GORE. 


Next in order of rank to the evanescent woman of 
fashion is the dame comme il faut—an individual who 
probably exercises more influence in the formation cf 
Parisian reputation than the brilliant butterflies whose 
career we have attempted to depict. 

No amount of fortune, no official consequence on her 
husband’s part, no adventitious or extraneous circum- 
stances go to form the dame comme il fuut. Education 
and instinctive good taste are the materials which com- 
pose the attractive figure which now unconsciously ap- 
proaches us. See! she wears no dazzling colors—no 
transparent silk stockings—no lace-bordered trousers. 
Her little feet are encased in prunella, with sandals 
laced across a delicate cotton stocking, or a silk one, of 
a grayish hue; her dress is pretty, and by no means ex- 
pensive, though every citizen’s wife that looks at it is 
ready to die of envy; and her bonnet is of that tantaliz- 
ing neutral character which provokes without inviting, 
excites without encouraging. Stand aside while she 
passes, and observe how well she understands the eti- 
quette of the streets. She touches no one; if the pave- 
ment be too narrow, she awaits, with proud modesty, 
Mark with what 
peculiar grace her shaw! is drawn across her person, 


the opportunity of passing onwards. 


one arm delicately resting upoa the other; and with 
what serene dignity she now steps forward and pursues 
her walk. Raphael would have selected such a calm, 
unclouded expression as a study for one of his Madon- 
nas, if he could have prevailed upon her delicacy to sit 
to him. You will perceive that though almost every one 
looks at her as she passes, and some even turn back to 
contemplate her graceful figure and lofty carriage, she 
neither turns to the left nor the right. She stares at no- 
thing, and yet sees everything, and with infinite tact 
contrives to appear unconscious she is observed. 

There is, of course, coquetry in all this; but it is at 
the opera or in society that all the little arts of the femme 
She then 
appears under a totally different aspect to that worn in 
the morning. The butterfly emerged from its chrysalis 
state is not more unlike its earlier stages of creation. 


comme il faut are chiefly put in requisition. 


Study her as she sits in her box at the Academie Royale, 
and mark with what consummate skill she conceals 
every appearance of premeditation. If she has a beau- 
tiful hand, she will find some reason for adjusting her 
ringlets, or removing a hair that may have strayed from 
its boundary across her alabaster forehead. If her pro- 
file is beautiful, she will contrive to turn her head asif 
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to make some ironical remark to her companion, but in 
reality to give the best possible effect to a finely-chiseled 
nose and a delicately-curved upper lip—or to produce 
the beautiful result patronized so much by great painters, 
who throw the light full upon the averted cheek, exhibit- 
ing the exquisite roundness of the chin, and tinting the 
nostrils with a soft rosy hue. If she has a pretty foot, 
our femme comme il faut will cast herself upon a sofa 
or an oltoman, with the little feet peeping from beneath 
her dress, bewitchingly unconscious— or apparently so— 
that they are the objects of your especial study. Call 
. and you will find her house or apartments a 
She takes care to give you time to 


upon her 
model of propreté 
look about you, for the double reason that she knows her 
little possessions are calculated to elicit admiration, and 
that her entrée is sure to make a favorable impression. 
Her conversation is uniform with her appearance and 
the taste presiding over her establishment. If she takes 
the lead, it is rather to draw you to subjects with which 
she thinks you are familiar, and on which you would 
prefer conversing. Although, the femme comme il faut 
is a very charming person, whom her countrywomen 
endeavor to copy without ever succeeding in their imi- 


tation. 


WOMAN AND FLOWERS. 


ge 


ge, condition or appear- 


Some 


TueERE is no woman of any a 
ance but has her resemblance among flowers. 
women blossom their best early in life, like the violet, 
and like it lose their sweetness early; while others 
reach a later and longer perfection, though not so lovely, 
like the gilliflower. The manners of some women are 
affectionaie, indeed, but humble and beseeching, like the 
appearance of a forget-me-not; while some other wo- 
men will look the world full in the face and persist in it, 
16m impudently and purposely about, like those 
One woman is full 


ao th 


turning tl 
tall flowers which follow the sun. 
of pleasantness and song, and exhales agreeable feeling 
as freely as the wild thyme does its lovely scent; while 
another has no natural expression whatever, and when 
necessity elicits from her the utterance of a few words, 
the listener is reminded of the bee’s fortune on forcing 
his head into an unpleasant odor inside the lips of a 
snapdragon. Some flowers are best in a plot by them- 
selves, andfome women flourish in celibacy best, but 
are only a very few; for most are like climbing 
with 


they 
plants— unsupported they are insignificant, but 
manly strength to rely upon, then their inherent capaci- 
ties of usefulness and comfort, and lovely life unfold 


themselves. Some females are as full of words as a 
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dog-rose is of blossoms; while others have less talk but 
more meaning. each single sentiment being worth atten- 
tion for its tender thoughtfulness: these are like the roses 
of Provence, which have commonly only two or three 
blossoms at a time, but those very large and fragrant. 
Not that I deprecate dog-roses, nor talkative women 
either— for what would our hedges be without the one, 
and ofien what would society be without the other? 
Daisies are lite girls; the daffodil is a peasant wo- 
man; and the columbine emblems a maiden lady of 
fifty-five. 

Some ladies are like pumpions, flaunting all over with 
blossoms and exuberant with a kind of vegetable vi- 
tality, but which fails the possessor with the first frost 
of misfortune; while other women, and they are the 
more numerous, lift up their modest heads like snow- 
drops out of the icy ground, and by the fragrancy of 
their promises and the prettiness of their smiles do they 
make their despairing husbands know and trust, that if 
for a season the surface of life be hardened and deso- 
late, yet that there are seeds of happiness underneath, 
together with energies of nature numerous enough and 
strong enough to ripen, for their joint fruition as man 
and wife, a fresh summer of plenteousness and beauty, 
together with accompanying warmth, affection and de- 


ht. 
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UNPROFITABLE SERVANTS. 


BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 
Varn we number every duty, 
Number all our prayers and tears, 
Still the spirit lacketh beauty, 
Still it droops with many fears. 


Soul of Love, oh, boundless Giver, 
Who didst all thyself impart, 

And thy blood, a flowing river, 
Told how large the loving heart; 


Now we see how poor the offering 
We have on thy altar cast, 

And we bless thee for the suffering, 
W hich hath taught us love at last. 


We may feel an inward gladness 
For the truth and goodness won, 
But far deeper is the sadness 
For the good we leave undone. 





TO 


BY MRS. 8. J. 


’Tis well there are some minds on earth 
That bear the impress of the skies, 

Hearts that seem hallowed from their birth, 
A pure and willing sacrifice 

To lure the loving angels near 

Our low abode of sin and fear, 

And show the sou! a title clear 

To hope for immortality, 

By proving what the good can be. 


A YOUNG 


FRIEND. 


HALE, 


And, dear Virginia, may you bear 
This sweetest seal of woman’s mind, 
The virtues as a garland wear, 
And on your heart God's statutes bind; 
Then with the lapsing years, that steal 
The loveliness of youth away, 
Will come the graces that reveal 
The angel in the form of clay. 








WHAT I 


SAW AT 


THE FAIR; 


OR, WHAT IS SEEN, SOLD AND MADE MERRY WITH AT THE GREAT FAIR OF LEIPSIC. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Tae Fair (of Leipsic) has its suburbs, and our 
daily stroll commenced with the fruit market, 
open at this particular season for the winter sup- 
plies. We lodged immediately in the rear of this 
acre of apple women, and the fragrance we met 
on coming out of doors was like the smell of the 
forbidden tree so cleverly described by Satan to 
Eve— 


* A savory odor blown, 
Grateful to appetite, more pleased my sense 
Than smell of sweetest fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even.” 


The fruit, of many very fine varieties, was heap- 
ed up in bins boarded in, by each owner, between 
four poles, and on the tops of the poles stood 
gayly-colored baskets of fruit and flowers, the 
saleswoman sitting below on a low stool, up to 
her knees in pears and apples. As you walk 
through this fragrant apple lane, you are assailed 
with the most complimentary invitations to stop 
and spend a groschen, and (like Satan) we gene- 
rally yielded—Germany being a country of 
charming independence as to the where and how 
of eating. At night a large cloth is thrown over 
the fruit on the ground, and as the market is on 
the open suburb, with not even a covered booth 
to protect it, I wondered, passing it late and see- 
ing no one on the watch, at the confidence it im- 
plied in the popular honesty. A moonlight night, 
however, chanced to reveal the secret. It will 
not be in this generation that a Yankee farmer 
and his wife will be content to take apples to 
town and sleep three weeks in the barrels—but so 
do the Germans at Leipsic! I was standing, in 
a clear, cool autumn twilight, after a walk, watch- 
ing the full moon and the setting sun on opposite 
edges of the horizon, when, happening to look 
around, I observed one of my pretty acquaint- 
ances in the apple-market putting on a night-cap. 
Presuming to draw a little nearer, | saw that she 
stood by a barrel, laid on its side, with straw in 
the hollow, and she presently crept into this, 
leaving her feet out of doors under a blanket. I 
walked up and down for half an hour, and saw 
that every one of the twenty or thirty families in 
the market disposed of themselves for the might 
in the same way. ‘here were several couples 
among them who occupied the same barrel, (of 
the size of a Long Wharf sugar hogshead,) the 
husband smoking his pipe ou side while the wife 
** settled herself,’’ and creeping in very gingerly 
a few minutes afier. With two or three hundred 
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wild students mousing about for fun, one would 
suppose that these were hardly safe dormitories, 
but the apple merchants seemed to have no fear 
of being molested. 

A little farther around, upon the outside of the 
promenade which encircles the town, we came 
to the cluster of theatrical and show booths, 
which, with the booths for refreshment, form a 
small village especially devoted to merry-making. 
Here was acircus, and at the door, a fat Turk, in 
pink silk jacket and white trowsers and turban, 
offering tickets to the passers-by. A long suc- 
cession of attractions followed—a dwarf and an 
Albino, a menagerie, a wonderful athlete, a for- 
tune-teller, an exhibitor of pictures, a children’s 
railroad, and several marvelous monsters, each 
separate show with its separate band of music, 
aud its canvasers in splendid costume screaming 
at the door. Away in the rear of the show- 
booths extended the lanes of refreshment-shops, 
each shop having its two or three female mu- 
sicians playing industriously, and between every 
two doors sat a blind or lame man grinding an 
organ and singing at the top of his voice. In no 
part of this noisy village of fun could one hear 
less than four or five different musics at once, 
but every soul seemed gay, and the discords pro- 
bably had the effect of adding somewhat to the 
general mirthfulness. I was struck with one no- 
velty here in the way of book selligg. A man 
stood before a sort of a drop curtain covered with 
pictures, each picture representing a scene from 
one of the pamphlets on his table. With a long 
pole he pointed to these pictorial advertisements, 
one after another, and, as he told the story in a 
loud voice, a remarkably pretty girl handed round 
for sale, among the crowd, the particular book 
which it illustrated. This was literally ‘* books 
and stationery,’’ (the books for sale and the pic- 
tures stationary ;) and as it seemed to ‘‘do,’’ I 
made a note of it for the benefit of the Reform 
Booksellers. 

Between this and the entrance to the town, 
there were still several booth-villages—one for 
the sale of boots and shoes only, anvther for 
cheap millinery, a third for wooden ware. and a 
large one for the winter clothing of the poorer 
classes. ‘The German custom which I before 
alluded to, (in my letter from Frankfort.) of 
wearing knit clothes, so wadded with co:ton that 
they are like beds to walk about in, is here minis- 
tered to with great ingenuity. Fuel is so scarce 
and dear in this country, and the peasantry so 
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much poorer than any laboring classes with us, 
that they are compelled to find some substitute 
for more fire than suffices to cook by, and they 
fairly wad out the winter accordingly. Wadded 
leggings and wadded jackets, adapted to the wear 
of both sexes, are sold in great quantities—the 
for 
It would pay to import these articles 


encasement costing about two 
dollars, 


into our northern states, for a suit of them would 


one woman 


be as good as a winter's fuel to give to a poor 


woman, and they would be excellent under- 
clothes for winter traveling and sleigh riding. 
The town begins on this side with a gay café, 
and 
Fair. 


ment of the buildings on either side, giving the 


here you enter at once upon the crowded 


A new sign sticks out from every apart- 
name of a stranger-merchant and the city he 
comes from—though to find leisure to read signs, 
you the 


crowd, all day long, 


a corner, for the 


is like two opposing tides, 


must get shelter of 
and it takes all your attention to avoid elbowing 
and collision. As you proceed, you find the street 
divided into two by a double line of booths placed 
back to back, each one of about the size of a pri- 


These sided 


for they have no fronts) are made of 


vate box in a theatre. little three 
shanties 
boards that hook together, and, between Fair and 
They 
are the "property of the town, and are let to the 
traders for the three weeks. 
occupy booths mostly live in them, having about 


Fair, they are removed and stowed away. 
The people who 


as spacious accommodations as the apple women 
in their barrels, though how they get in, or sit 
down, or stretch themselves to sleep, are mys- 
teries I was not lucky enough to unravel. It 
would be another mystery how these pretty sales- 
women keep warm, (for there they stand all day, 
in full toilette, selling to customers who are exer- 
cising and in their cloaks,) but that one knows 
the 
Most of them speak French, and 


what wadded envelopings are for sale in 
neighborhood. 
(industry, accomplishments, privations and all,) 
they seem wives or daughters of most profitable 
exemplariness. 

The rambles among the booths in the squares 
are the most amusing, because the lanes are as 
narrow as achurch aisle, and you pass between 
two rows of little shops with the goods on either 
side within reach of your arm—meanwhile, more- 
over, running a gauntlet of persuasions to pur- 
chase. Some particular article is usually recom- 
mended to you as you pass, and it is generally 
chosen with skillful reference to your appearance. 
As the German women do their year’s shopping 
at Fair time, and come to Leipsic at this season 
from all the country around, (to have their gadding 
aud money spending in one holiday lump,) you can 
imagine why the scene is untiringly gay for two 
or three weeks, and why there is little difference 
The 


great values exchanged at the Fair are, of course, 


in the crowd from breakfast to twilight. 


managed by samples and in warehouses out of 
1 


sight, but there is a retail, apparently of every ar- 
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ticle on earth, carried on out of doors at the same 
time, and no museum could be more interesting 
one time and 
place of supplies for the wants of all climates and 
All that you 
could find in the Strand of London, in the Beze- 


than this strange aggregation at 


customs. Everything is here. 
stein of Constantinople, in the bazaars of Persia, 
in the windows of Maiden Lane, in the porticoes 
of the tropics, in the studios of Italy, in the tents 
of Hudson's Bay, or in the shops of Paris or 
Pekin, is laid out on these open counters in an 
array of ‘‘parlous’’ temptation! One should put 
his money into the hands of an ‘* assignee’’ be- 
fore he takes a walk in the Fair of Leipsic. 

The feature that strikes the stranger more par- 


ticularly, is the large proportion of pipe shops— 


one-half the trade of the Fair, at least, seeming 
to lie in this single article of merchandize. The 


variety of shape and embellishment is very great, 
as it may well be in this proper pipe-land, where 
there is no luxury which takes precedence of 
smoking—the wealthy German having frequently 
his room hung round wiih scores of expensive 
pipes and his servant devoted exclusively to the 
care of them. ‘The pictures, beautifully enamel- 
ed upon the bowls of the pipes, are addressed of 
course to the tastes of the buyers, and the great 
majority are of a voluptuous character; but it is 
a common tribute to the popular idols in history, 
politics or religion, to carry their portraits on the 
pipe, and just now the head of Rongé, the Re- 
former, is the prevailing favorite. As every man 
in the land makes an inseparable companion of 
his pipe, and as the avenues to celebrity are very 
few in a country where there is no freedom of 
the press, this kind of pipe-immortality is much 
valued. 

The great preponderance in the Fair of articles 
for gifts, shows the well-known affectionateness 
in the German character—their habits of endear- 
ing themselves to friends and relatives by making 
trifles 
This beautiful trait seems to 


presents, creating an immense traffic in 


purely ornamental. 

extend to the lowest classes, and it is very curi- 
ous to see the numberless varieties of little gaudy 
** fuirurgs’’ and keepsakes which are adapted to 
f the Among other 
keepsakes, 1 observed that there was a large sale 

a 
rhey 


were elastic and painted to imitate wreaths of 


the limited means « 


poor 
of garters with poetry inscribed on them. 
roses. I bought a pair for sixpence with a verse 
upon each, of which the following exhortation to 
industry and love is a literal translation :— 
While Night with Morning lingers, 
Awake and stirring be, 
And with your pretty fingers 
Clasp this about your knee 
When Day with Eve reposes 
And stars begin to see, 
Unclasp this band of roses, 


And, dearest, think of me! 


This is poetry where we are not in the habit of 
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looking for it, but to the taste of the humble and 
virtuous, not misplaced. Honi soit qui mal y 
pense, as says the classic moral of the garter. 
The articles for sale throughout the Fair would 
make a long catalogue, of course, and I wish 
only to speak of such as are peculiar to the coun- 
try. A kind of in-doors overshoe, made of felt, 
half an inch thick, is a clumsy comfort, exclus- 
ively German, I believe, and sold here in great 
quantities. I have already explained that the 
economical classes wear their fuel, (in cotton 
wadding,) and that the whole population wear 
their sidewalks (in heavy boots). Each indi- 
vidual, in doors, wears his carpet in the same 
way, in a pair of these felt shoes. The German 
houses have wooden floors and staircases, neatly 
waxed, but no carpets, except a small rug to step 
out of bed upon, and the German doctors say 
that the fine dust continually sent up from a car- 
pet is very injurious to the lungs. The Germans 
(apropos) are also their own fences, the whole 
country being unenclosed, and the cows being 
sent out to graze with children and women to 
walk round them all day long. 
mopolite, one does in Germany as Germans do— 
that is to say, wears his fire-place, and his side- 
walk and carpet—but one becomes by the trans- 


As a plastic cos- 


fer as inelegant as the Germans proverbially are; 
and, for one, I prefer a country where flag-stones, 
fuel and kidderminster are not parts of a walking 
gentleman. I presume also that the wives and 
daughters of American farmers would as lief not 
do duty as fences—centuries older than ours as is 
the civilization of the country where it is done. 
Another German feature of the Fair is the in- 
numerable variety of conveniences for carrying 
cigars and tobacco—the cigar-cases and tobacco- 
pouches being now of all degrees of ingenuity, 
The degree of re- 
source that smoking is to the Germans of all ages 
and classes is wonderful, most of them having the 
pipe in the mouth literally three-fourths of the 
time and flying to it from all kinds of annoyance 
and restlessness. What excitements it takes the 
place of-—what, in our country, correspondently 
absorbs enthusiasm and quiets the nerves—would 
be a curious matter of speculation. I should not 
be surprised if tobacco stood the Germans instead 
of newspaper virulence and highly-spiced politics 
—instead of the getting up of sham enthusiasms 


elegance and expensiveness. 


and the gladiatorship of private character—-ex- 
citements which are wanting in Germany. There 
may be a ‘‘ file for the viper’’ in the favorite weed 
of Captain Bobadil. 


’ 


sé 


et FOO OOD 


PHANTASMAGORIA, 


BY L. MYERS. 


I Lay in slumbers deep, 

Forms hovered round my bed— 
Some did smile and some did weep— 
And flitting visions mocked my sleep, 

And dreams my fancy fed. 


Before my wond’ring eyes, 
Half doubting that they see, 

A thousand recollections rise ; 

E’en Time, the conqueror, backward flies, 
Constrained by Memory. 


While thus enwrapt I lay, 

A life was journeyed o’er— 
Companions of my boyhood’s day 
Mingled again in sportive play 

As they were wont of yore. 


The youth’s wild dreams and fears 

In thought I dreamed again ; 
Manhood'’s strange joys oft marred by tears, 
And blasted hopes of ripened years 

Rushed madd’ning through my brain. 


And ever and anon 

There came a pure delight— 
Love breathed its sweet, enchanting tone, 
Till fierce ambition swept it on, 

And all again was night. 


W hat passions swelled my breast, 
What varied hopes were mine! 


Were these things true which broke my rest, 
Or but vain shadows vaguely drest 
At the spirit’s magic shrine? 


Oh, no, not wholly vain, 

These glimpses of the soul— 
Not wiid creations of the brain, 
Thus rudely mingling joy and pain 

W ith the mind’s stern control, 


Good deeds may be forgot, 
The love we felt have fled!— 

And sin, too, with its damning blot, 

Have been, and the dull world known it not— 
Yet conscience is not dead : 


That still small voice is nigh, 
And whispers in our ear, 

Tells us that good shall never die, 

And, though crime be hid, the glossing lie 
Must tremble soon in fear. 


Time may speed noiseless on, 

Years roll from their space assigned, 
Dear friends drop from us one by one, 
And health, ay, hope and ali be gone— 

All but th’ immortal mind. 


Yes, memory still is ours, 
Though earth a chaos seems; 
Still lives the past in Fancy’s bowers, 
And weaves for the good eternal flowers, 
And steals on the soul in dreams. 
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LADY’S VICISSITUDES. 


A NOVEL. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1847, by L. A. Gopey, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania } 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
THE DAY AFTER THE PARTY. 


Mrs. DerrineTon, a lady of fortune and fash- 
ion, residing in one of the handsome new streets 
near the upper end of the commercial metropolis 
of America, invited her niece, Sophia Fayland, 
to pass a few months with her, and the invitation 
was gladly The young lady was 
daughter to an officer who had for many years 
been stationed on the northern frontier, though 
On this occasion 


accepted. 


not always at the same post. 
her father escorted her to the city, where he re- 
lieved Mrs. Derrington from the trouble of show- 
ing the lions by taking her himself to see what- 
ever he thought would most interest or amuse 
her; it being a sufficient fatigue for Miss Fay- 
land’s aunt to superintend her speedy equipment 
in new and fashionable habiliments. 

Sophia Fayland was very young, very pretty, 
and very new to what is called the world. She 
had never been at school; but her parents were 
well qualified to instruct her at home, and under 
their roof (aided by an excellent capacity of her 
own) she had acquired a really good education. 
Mrs. Derrington thought her niece entirely too 
natural. But she encouraged the hope that, as 
Sophia was blest with a considerable share of 
beauty, added to a native gracefulness in all her 
motions, (besides sitting well, and standing well, 
and always knowing what to do with her hands,) 
there was great hope that she might become one 
of the leading attractions of her aunt's evening 
reunions, and morning receptions. 

Major Fayland had departed on his return 
home, and Sophia’s tears had flowed fast and 
long on taking leave of her father. Mrs. Der- 
rington reminded her, by way of consolation, 
that to-morrow was reception day, and that she 
would then most probably see many of the ladies, 
who, having heard of Miss Fayland’s arrival, had 
already left cards for her. 

‘*And what, dear aunt, is exactly meant by a 
reception day ?’’—inquired Sophia. 

‘‘It is a convenient way of getting through 
our morning visitors’’—replied Mrs. Derring- 
ton. ‘*‘ We send round cards at the beginning of 
the season to notify our friends that we are at 
home on a certain morning, once a week. My 


day is Thursday. I sit in the drawing-room dur- 
ing several hours in a handsome demi-toilette. 
Full dress is not admissible, of course, at morn- 
ing receptions. Any of my friends that wish to 
see me, take this opportunity ; understanding that 
I receive calls at no other time. They are served 
with chocolate and other refreshments, brought 
in and handed to them soon after their arrival. 
They talk awhile, and then depart. There are 
some coming in, and some going out all the time, 
and no one staying long. ‘The guests are chiefly 
ladies; few gentlemen of this city having leisure 
for morning visits. Still every gentleman ma- 
nages to honor a lady’s reception day with at 
least one call during the season. I suppose you 
had no such things as morning receptions at the 
fort ?’’ 

‘*No, indeed’’—replied Sophia—‘‘ our morn- 
ings were always fully occupied in attending to 
household affairs, and doing the sewing of the 
Afternoon was the time for walking or 

3ut in the evening we all visited our 


sé 


family. 
reading. 
neighbors, very much according to the fashion of 
Spanish tertullias.”’ 

Next morning, when dressed for the reception, 
and seated in the drawing-room to wait for the 
first arrivals, Mrs. Derrington said to Sophia— 
‘* We shall now hear all about Mrs. Cotterell’s 
1 have 
some curiosity to know what it was like, being 


great party which came off last night. 


her first since she came to live in this part of the 
town.”’ 

‘** Do you visit her ?’”’—asked Sophia. 

‘Oh, no—not yet—and probably I never may. 
I am waiting to see if the Cotterells succeed in 
getting into society.” 

‘* What society, dear aunt ?’’—inquired Sophia. 

‘*T see, Sophy, that I shall be much amused 
with your simplicity’’—replied Mrs. Derrington 
—‘‘or rather with your extreme newness. In 
using the word society, we allude only to one 
class, and that of course is the very best.”’ 

‘* Py that I understand a select circle of intel- 
lectual, refined, agreeable, and every way excel- 
lent people’’—said Sophia—‘‘ men on whose in- 
tegrity, and women on whose propriety there is 
not the slightest blemish, and who are admired 
for their talents, loved for their goodness, and 
esteemed for the truth and honor of their whole 
conduct.”’ 
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** Stop--stop’’—interrupted Mrs. Derrington— 


you are going quite too far. 


‘e 


Can you suppose 
all this is required to get people into society, or 
to keep them there?) The upper circles would 
be very small if nothing short of perfection could 
be admitted.”’ 

‘* What then, dear aunt, are the requisites ?’’— 
asked Sophia. 


se 


** Ts genius one ?”’ 

It is not that sort 
of thing that brings people into society. It is 
Mrs. 


genius. 


Genius? Oh, no indeed. 


mostly considered rather a drawback. 


Goldsworth actually shuns people of 


Indeed, most of my friends rather avoid them. 
I have no acquaintance whatever with any man 


or woman of genius.”’ 


‘*1 am sorry to hear it’’--said Sophia—-‘‘ I had 
hoped while in New York to meet many of those 
gifted persons whose fame has spread throughout 
our country, whom I already know by reputation, 
and whom [ have long been desirous of seeing or 
hearing.”’ 
‘*Oh, I suppose you mean lions’’—said Mrs 
Derrington. ‘‘ I can assure you that J patronize 
none of them; neither do any of my friends.”’ 
‘*[ thought the lions were the patronizers’’— 
said Sophia—*‘* and that their position gave them 
the exclusive power of selecting their associates, 
and deciding on whom to confer the honor of 


their acquaintance.’ 


**Sophy—Sophy, you really make me laugh!”’ 


—exclaimed her aunt. ‘‘ What strange notions 
you have picked up, with your garrison educa 
tion. Do not you know that people of genius 
seldom live in any sort of style, or keep carriages, 
or give balls? And they never make fortunes; 
unless they are foreign musicians or dancers, and 
I am not sure that the singing and dancing people 


are classed as geniuses. ‘lhey are regarded as 


something much better.”’ 

‘* Is society composed entirely of people of for- 
tune ?”’ 

** Oh, no; there are persons in the first circle 
who are not half so rich as m iny in the second, 
or even in the third, or fourth.’’ . 

‘** Then, if society is not distinguished for pre- 
eminence in talent or wealth, the distinction must 
depend upon the transcendent goodness, and per- 
fect respectability of those that belong to it.”’ 

‘* Why, not exactly. I confess that some of 
the persons in society have done very bad things; 
which after the first few days it is best to hush 
up, for the honor of ourclass. But then in certain 
respects society is most exemplary. We always 
subscribe to public charities. Charity is very 
fashionable, and so is church.”’ 

‘*And now’’—continued Sophia—‘‘to return 
to the lady who gave the party last night. Is not 
she a good and respectable woman ?”’ 

**[ never heard anything against her goodness, 
or her respectability.’’ 

‘*She must surely be a woman of education.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes; I went to school with her myself. 
But at all schools there is somewhat of a mix- 
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ture. 
father kept a large store in Broadway, and after- 


To give you Mrs. Cotterell’s history—her 


wards he got into the wholesale line, and went 
into Pearl street. Now, my father was a ship- 
ping merchant, and owned vessels, and my dear 
Mr. Cot- 
terell made his money in some sort of manufac- 
He died two 


late husband was his junior partner. 
turing business, across the river. 
years ago, and is said to have left his family very 
rich. Her daughter being now grown, Mrs. 
Cotterell has bought a house up here, in the best 
part of the town, and has come out quite in style, 


} 


and been tolerably called on. Some went to see 


her out of curiosity; and some because they have 





an insatiable desire for enlarging their circle; some 
because they have a passion for new people; and 
some because they like to go to houses where 
everything is profuse and costly, as is generally 
the case with parvenues.”’ . 

‘* And some, I hope’’—said Sophia—‘‘ because 
they really like Mrs. Cotterell for herself.’’ 

‘*She certainly ia visited by a few very genteel 
people’’—continued Mrs. Derrington—‘‘ and that 
has encouraged her to attempt a party last night. 
3ut the Goldsworths, the Highburys, the Fea- 
therstones and myself, are waiting to hear if she 
is well taken up; and, above all, if the Pelham 
Prideaux have called on her. And besides, it 
may be well for ws not to begin till she has gra- 
dually gotten rid of the people with whom she 


associated in her husband’s time.”’ 
‘* Surely’’—said Sophia—‘‘ she cannot be ex- 
pected to throw off her old friends ?”’ 

‘*'Then she need not expect to gain new ones 


up here. We cannot mix with people from the 


unfashionable districts. Mrs. Cotterell may do 
| 


leases—but she must be select in her 


as she pie 
circle, if she wants the countenance of the Pel- 
ham Prideauxs.”’ 

‘* And who, dear aunt, are the Pelham Pri- 


deauxs ?°’—inquired Sophia. 





‘Is it possible you never heard of them ?”’— 
Derrington. ‘‘'To know Mrs. 
} 


Pelham Prideaux, to be seen at her house, or to 


ejaculated Mrs 
have her seen at yours, is sufficient. It gives the 
stamp of hich fashion at once.”’ 

‘* And for what reason ?’’—persisted Sophia. 

‘* Because she is Mrs. Pelham Prideaux’’—was 
the reply. 

‘* What is her husband ?’’—said Sophia. 

‘* He is a gentleman who hasalways lived upon 
the fortune left him by his father, who inherited 
None 


of the Prideauxs have done anything for a hundred 


property from nts father, and he from his. 
years. ‘The great-grandfather was from England, 
and came over a gentleman.’”’ 

se ”? 


Surprising !’’—said Sophia, mischievously. 


** And who have they to inherit all this glory ?’’ 
‘*An only daughter’’—replied Mrs. Derring- 
ton—‘‘ Maria Matilda Pelham Prideaux.’ 
At this moment a carriage stopped at the door, 
and presently Mrs 
and immediately after, two young ladies came in 


Middleby was announced ; 
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who were presented to Sophia as Miss Telford 
and Miss Ellen Telford. The conversation soon 
turned on Mrs. Cotterell’s party. Mrs. Middle- 
by had been there—the Miss Telfords had not, 
and were therefore anxious to ‘‘hear all about 
a” 

** Really’’—said Mrs. Middleby—‘‘ it was just 
like all other parties; and like all others, it went 
off tolerably well. The company was such as 
one meets everywhere. The rooms were deco- 
rated in the usual style. Some of the people 
looked better than others, and some worse than 
others. The dressing was just as it always is at 
parties. The hostess and her daughter behaved 
as people generally do in their own houses; the 
company as guests usually behave in other peo- 
ple’s houses. There was some conversation and 
some music. ‘The supper was like all other sup- 
pers, and everybody went away about the usual 
hour.”’ 

Mrs. Derrington was dubious about taking up 
the Cotterells. 

‘*I knew we should not get much information 
out of Mrs. Middleby’’—said Miss Telford to 
Sophia, after the lady had departed. ‘‘ She al- 
ways deals in generals, whatever may be the 
topic of conversation.”’ 

‘* Because her capacity of observation is so 
shallow that it cannot take in particulars’’—said 
Ellen Telford. ‘*‘ But here comes Mrs. Honey- 
wood—we will stay to hear what she says.”’ 

Mrs. Honeywood was introduced, and on being 
applied to for her account of Mrs. Cotterell's 
party, she pronounced it every way charming ; 
and told of some delightful people that were 
there. ‘‘ Among them’’—said Mrs. Honeywood 
—‘‘was the dashing widow, Mrs. Crandon, as 
elegant and as much admired as ever. She was 
certainly the belle of the room, and looked even 
more captivating than usual, with her blooming 
cheeks, and her magnificent dark eyes, and her 
rich and graceful ringlets, and her fine ta!! figure 
set off by her superb dress, giving her the air of 
a duchess, or a countess at least.’’ 

‘* What was her dress ?’’—inquired Sophia. 

** Oh, a beautiful glossy cherry-colored velvet, 
trimmed with a profusion of rich black lace. On 
her head was an exquisite dress-hat of white 
satin and blond, with a splendid ostrich plume. 
She was surrounded by beaux all the evening. 
The gentlemen almost neglected the young ladies 
to crowd round the enchanting widow, particu- 
larly when she played on the harp and sung. 
They would scarcely allow her to quit the instru- 
ment; and, indeed, her music was truly divine. 
There was quite a scramble, as to who should 
have the honor of leading Mrs. Crandon to the 
supper-table.”’ 

After some farther encomiums on the widow 
Crandon, and on everything connected with the 
party, Mrs Honeywood took her leave, first of- 
fering seats in her carriage to the Miss Telfords, 
which offer they accepted. 

a 
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Mrs. Derrington rather thought she would take 
up the Cotterells. 

The next of the guests who had been at Mrs. 
Cotterell’s party was Miss Rodwell; and she 
also gave an account of it. 

‘*Mrs. Cotterell and her daughter are rather 
presentable, and they are visited to a certain de- 
gree’’—said Miss Rodwell—‘‘ and I understand 
that Mrs. Pelham Prideaux does think of calling 
on them. I knew that I should meet many of 
my friends, or of course, I could not have risked 
being there myself. But, under any circum- 
stances, the company was too large to be select. 
A party cannot be perfectly comme il faut, if it 
numbers more than fifty. Mrs. De Manchester 
says, that to have the very cream and flower of 
New York society, you must not go beyond 
thirty. And, though an Englishwoman, I think, 
in this respect, she is right.’’ 

‘*The Vanbombels, to be completely select, 
invite none but their own relations’’—observed 
Mrs. Derrington. 

‘‘ And for the same reason’’—rejoined Miss 
Rodwell—‘‘ the Jenkses invite none of their re- 
lations at all. But who do you think I saw last 
evening? Poor Crandon, absolutely. I wonder 
where Mrs. Cotterell found her? She must have 
been invited out of compassion; it certainly could 
not have been for the purpose of ornamenting 
the rooms. Most likely Mrs. Cotterell did not 
know that poor Crandon is so entirely passé, 
nobody minds cutting her in the least. There 
she was rigged out in that old dingy red velvet 
that everybody was long ago tired of seeing. It 
is now quite too narrow for the fashion, and looks 
faded and threadbare. She had taken off the 
white satin trimming that graced it in its high and 
palmy days, and decorated it scantily with some 
coarse brownish, blackish lace. And then her 
head, with its forlorn ringlets, streaming down 
with the curl all out, and a queer yellowish- white 
hat, and a meager old feather to match! Such 
an object! I wish you could have seen her! 
But, poor thing, I could not help pitying her, for 
she looked forlorn, and sat neglected, and was 
left to herself nearly all the time; except when 
the Cotterells talked to her from a sense of duty. 
She played something on the harp, but nobody 
seemed to listen. I know that J was talking and 
laughing all the time, and so was every one else. 
People that are ill-dressed should never play on 
harps. It shows them too plainly.’’ 





** And they should never go to parties either’’ 
—said Mrs. Derrington. ‘‘ Poor Mrs. Crandon, 
has she no friend to tell her so? But I never 
heard before that she had fallen off in her costume. 
The report may be true that her husband’s exe- 
cutors have defrauded her of a considerable por- 
tion of her property. However, I have lost sight 
of her for some years.”’ 

‘* And then’’—said Miss Rodwell—‘‘it was 
not to be expected that Crandon could sustain 
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herself permanently in society, considering how 
she first got into it.’’ 

**T own’’—resumed Mrs. Derrington—‘‘ I was 
rather surprised when I first saw Mrs. Crandon 
among us. It was, I believe, at Mrs. Hauton- 
berg’s famous thousand dollar party, the winter 
that it was fashionable to report the cost of those 
things; so that before the end of the season, par- 
ties had mounted up to twice that sum. How 
did she happen to get there, for it was certainly 
the cause of her having a run all that season? I 
never exactly understood the circumstances.”’ 

** Oh, I can tell you all about it’’—replied Miss 
Rodwell—*‘ for I was in the secret. Mr. Cran- 
don was a jobber, and had realized a great deal 
of money, and they lived in a fine house, and 
made a show, but nobody in society ever thought 
of noticing them. After awhile he took her to 
Europe, and they spent several months in Paris, 
and Mrs. Crandon 


then a very handsome woman) fitted herself out 


who, to do her justice, was 


with a variety of elegant French dresses, made 
by an exquisite artiste, and with millinery equally 
recherché. Whenshe came home, the fame of all 
these beautiful things spread beyond the limits 
of her own circle, and we were all dying to see 
them, (particularly the evening costumes,) and to 
borrow them as patterns for our own mantua- 
makers and milliners. But while she continued 
meand¢ ring about among her own set, we had no 
chance of seeing much more than the divine bon- 
net and pelisse she wore in Broadway, and they 
only whetted our appetite for the rest. So at one 
of Mrs. Hautonberg’s soirées, a coterie of us got 
together and settled the plan. Mrs. Hautonberg 
at first made some difficulty, but finally came into 
it, and agreed to commence operations by calling 
on Mrs. Crandon next day, and afterwards send- 
ing her a note for her great thousand-dollar party, 
which was then in agitation. So she called, and 
Mr. Hautonberg was prevailed on to leave his 
card for Mr. Crandon. They came to the party, 
thinking themselves highly honored, and we all 
made a point of being introduced to the lady, and 
of showing her all possible civility, and of being 
delighted with her harp-playing. You may be 
sure we took especial note of all the minutizw of 
her dress, which I must say far excelled in taste 
And no 

Well, 


to be brief, she was visited and invited, and well 


and elegance every other in the room. 
wonder, when it was fresh from France. 


treated, and her beautiful things were borrowed 
for patterns; and by the time she had shown them 
all round at different parties, imitations of them 
were to be seen everywhere throughout our cir- 


the white 





cle. The cherry-colored ve 
hat and feathers were among 


grand party herself, and 


She gave a 


them. 


is it was at the close of 
the season, we all ! 
Poor woman, she really 
last. Next winter we let her gently down; some 


ionored her with our presence. 


thought all this was to 


dropping her entirely, and a few compassionately 


dragging on with her a while longer. Indeed, I 
still meet her at two or three houses.”’ 

‘*T am very sure she was never seen at Mrs. 
Pelham Prideaux’s’’—observed Mrs. Derrington 
—‘‘even in the winter of her glory. Her French 
costumes would have been no inducement to Mrs. 
Prideaux, whose station has placed her far above 
dress ie 

** Mrs. 
Miss Rodwell—somewhat piqued. 

‘* What an enviable station !’’—remarked So- 


Prideaux is rather too exclusive’’—said 


to be above dress.”’ 


phia—‘* 

‘* Well’’—continued Mrs. Derrington—to Miss 
Rodwell—‘‘what did you think of Mrs. Cotterell’s 
party arrangements? How were the decorations, 
the supper, and all things thereunto belonging ?”’ 

‘*Oh! just such as we always see in the best 
houses. All in scrupulous accordance with the 
usual routine. Yet somehow it seemed to me 
there was a sort of parvenu air throughout.”’ 

‘‘ What were the deficiencies ?”"—asked Mrs. 
Derrington. 

** Oh! 


want of that indescribable something which can 


no particular deficiencies — except a 


only be found in the mansions of people of birth.”’ 

Sophia could not forbear asking what in repub- 
lican America could be meant by people of birth. 
To this Miss Rodwell vouchsafed no reply, but 
looking at ber watch, said it was time to call for 
Mrs. De Manchester, whom she had promised to 
accompany to Stewart's. She then de parted, 
leaving Mrs. Derrington impressed with a deter- 
mination not to take up the Cotterells. 

‘*T do not like Miss Rodwell’’—said Sophia— 
frankly. 

‘*My dear Sophy’’—said her aunt— 


I must 
caution you against the habit of expressing your 
opinions so freely.’’ 

‘“*And yet’ 
freely Miss Rodwell has been talking of poor 
Mrs. Crandon. 
count of that lady was given us by Mrs. Honey- 
Which is to be believed ?’’ 


‘Oh! there are two sides to everything’’—re- 


’—persisted Sophia—‘‘ how very 


And what a very different ac- 
wood 


‘* People so very dif- 
Miss 
cannot be expected to see any object in the same 
light. 

‘The next visitors were three young ladies who 
had not been at Mrs. Cotterell’s, and after them, 


plied Mrs. Derrington. 


ferent as Mrs. Honeywood and Rod well 


came a young gentleman who had. ‘This was a 
youth with a baby-face, terminating in a long 
beard. He was dressed in the extreme of the 
mode, and recognized as Mr. Slingsby Fysque. 
** Well, Mr. I’ysque’’—said one of the ladies— 
‘‘what did you think of Mrs. Cotterell’s first 
ey 
show-off? 


’ 


***Pon my word, I hardly know’’—replied Mr. 


Fysque. ‘‘ AsI vote everything connected with 
parties a decided bore, except the supper, all I 
care about is to get there just in time for that. 


} So last night Highpole, Shortman, and I slipped 
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into Mrs. Cotterell’s just as the waiters were 
setting the table in the back drawing-room, and 
we took our stations at the far end of it, that we 
might secure cood place s, and commence at the 


beginning before the ladies were led in. You 


know that neither Highpole, Shortman, nor myself 
i , 


professes to be ladies-men. 


We tried it awhile, 
but found it too great a bore, and gave up.”’ 


ss Bil- 


‘* How 


‘* You impertinent monster’’—said Mi 





lings, tapping him with her sun-shade. 
can you expect the ladies to tolerate you ?”’ 

‘** But they do, notwithstanding’’—replied Mr. 
Fysque. ‘‘ Highpole, Shortman and myself never 
were in greater vogue among the fairest of the 
fair, than since we have adopted this new fashion 
of ceasing to be their humble And I 
Smallage and Tripsey think 


servants. 
assure you it takes. 
of falling into it, and so do Riegons and Bass.”’ 

** And 
this’’—resumed Miss 


have you the assurance to avow all 
sillings—‘* and not expect 
to be whipped to death ?’’—giving him, this time, 


a series of taps with her sun-shade. ‘‘ Do you 


suppose | will ever speak to you again ?”’ 

‘*Yes you will’’—answered Fysque. ‘* And 
I hope soon to have the pleasure of meeting you 
somewhere at just such a supper as Mrs. Cotte- 
rell’s, for I can assure you it was first-rate. I 
never stood up at a better, and I am allowed to 
be something of a judge.”’ 
gan to think she would take 


Mrs. Derrington b 
up Mrs. Cotterell. 
Afier Slingsby Fysque had finished two cups 


of chocolate, with cake, &c, in proportion, he 
took his departure, accompanied by Miss Billings, 
and followed by her two companions. 

‘*What a ridiculous and contemptible young 
man !’’—exelaimed Sophia. 

Now, Sophy’’—said her aunt—‘‘ yeu are 
again indulging in this improper freedom of re- 
mark.’’ 

‘*But he is ridiculous—and rude and ill-man- 
nered besides’’—persisted Sophiia. 

‘* He belongs to a very aristocratic family, not- 
Mrs. ** And 


young ladies are delighted to be seen with him in 


withstanding’’—said Derrington. 


public. Louisa Billings will be enraptured if he 
walks with her to Broadway; but it is just as 
likely as not, that he may make his bow to her 
in a few minutes, and cross the street, and walk 
all the while on the other side of the way. Le 
does such things.’”’ 

‘* And what will she do ?’’—asked Sophia. 

‘* She will shake her sun-shade at him, and call 
him an impudent fellow, and laugh.’’ 

‘* I despise him’’—cried Sophia. 

‘*He will never care, my dear, whether you 
despise him or not. But you must not take your 
impressions so deeply, if you expect to get along 
in society.”’ 

The stopping of a carriage was followed by the 
The 
mother was a lady with an ever-varying counte- 
nance, and a restless eye. 


entrance of Mrs. and Miss Brockendale. 


She was expensively 


YOUNG 
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drest, but with her hair disordered, her bonnet 
crushed, her collar crooked, her gown rumpled, 
one end of her shawl trailing on the ground, and 


the other end scarcely reaching to her elbow. 


— 


Her daughter's very haridsome habiliments were 
arranged with the most scrupulous nicety; and 
had a steadfast eye, and a resolute 
All her fea- 
tures were regular, but the tout ensemble was not 


the young lady 


and determined expression of face. 


agreeable. 


After some very desultory conversation, Mrs. 
Derrington recurred to the subject that was up- 
permost in her mind, Mrs. Cotterell’s party ; and 


on finding that the Brockendale ladies had been 


there, she again inquired about it; observing that 


the course of the 


much as she had hear®of it in 

morning, she had still obtained no satisfactory 
account ‘ How did it really go off ?’’—said she, 
addressing Miss Brockendale; but the mother 


and the daughter inding 1er- 
1 the daughter find I 
ysed her lips firmly, and drew 





self anti ipate 1, cl 
back her head. 
‘Oh! delightfully’—exclaimed Mrs. 


Brock- 


g was so elegant, and in such 


= é Rearwel 
endale. ° Every il 
’ 


rood taste, and on such a liberal scale.’ 


‘‘Tlow were the rooms decorated ?’’—asked 


Mrs. Derrington. 


‘* Oh! superbly, with flowers wreathed around 


the columns.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Cotterell’s rooms have no pillars’’—said 
Brockendale, speaking very audibly and 
distinctly, and addressing herself to Sophia, near 


whom she was seated. 


srockendale— 


‘* Well, then’’—continued Mrs. 
‘there were wreaths festooned along the walls. 


You cannot say there were no walls.” 


i here 


“6 


were no wreaths except those that 
ornamented the lamps and chandeliers’’ — said 
Miss Brockendale, 


“Oh! yes, the 


always addressing Sophia. 

flowers were all about the 
lights. ‘That was what made them look so pretty. 
One thing I am certain of, the rooms were as 


light as day. There must have been five hun- 


dred candles.”’ 

‘¢ There was not one’’—said Miss Brockendale 
to Sophia. ‘‘The rooms were lighted entirely 
with gas.”’ 

‘‘ Well, it might have been a sort of gas. I 
declare my head is always so filled with things 
of importance, that I have no memory for trifles. 
This I know, that the furniture was all crimson 
velvet trimmed with gold-color.”’ 

‘Tt was blue satin damask trimmed with a 
rich dark brown’’—said her daughter to Miss 
Fayland. 

‘© Well, the crimson might have had a bluish 
cast. I have certainly seen crimson velvet some- 
where. The truth is, almost as soon as we en- 
tered, I saw my friend Mr. Weston, the member 
ther from Greenbay or George- 
town, I forget which), and so we got to talking 
about Texas and things; and that may be the 
reason I did not particularly notice the rooms. 


of congress (ei 
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IT almost got into a quarrel with this same con- 
gress-man about the president, who, in spite of 
all I could say, Mr. Weston persisted in declaring 
has never threatened to go to war with Ger- 
many.’ 

‘* Neither he has’’—said Miss Brockendale, 
this time directing her looks to her mother. 

‘** Then he has set himself against railroads, or 
injured the crops, or invited over five hundred 
thousand millions of Irish.’’ 

‘* He has done none of these things.’’ 

** He has done something, I amvery sure. Or 
if he has not, some other president has. I never 
can remember how the presidents go, and per- 
haps I am apt to mix them up, my head being 
always full of more important objects.”’ 

‘*T hear there was a very elegant supper’’—said 
Mrs. Derrington. 

‘I believe there was. 
was talking about the tariff, and the theatre, and 
the army and navy, and I did not notice the 
things on the table. I rather think there was 
ice-cream, and I am almost positive there was 
jelly.”’ 

‘* Had you fine music ?’’—inquired Mrs. Der- 


3ut all supper-time I 


rington. 

‘*It seems to me that I heard music. But I 
was talking then to Mr. Van Valkenburgh, who 
has traveled over half the world; mostly pedes- 
trian, poor fellow !’’ 

‘*He is not a poor fellow’’ —explained her 
daughter to Sophia. ‘‘ He is arich bachelor, and 
a great botanist, and entomologist; and when he 
rambles on foot, it is always from his own choice.”’ 

‘* Augustina’’—said her mother—‘‘ do not you 
recollect we met Mr. Van Valkenburgh some- 
where in Europe, when we were traveling with 
the Tirealls ?"’ 

**T never was in Europe’’—said Augustina to 
Sophia. ‘‘ When mamma went over, she took 
my sister Isabella, but left me a little girl at 
boarding-school.”’ 

**So you were alittle girl at boarding-school ; 
I remember all about it’’—continued Mrs. Brock- 
endale—‘‘ and I did take Isabella, because she 
was grown up. She is married now, poor thing, 
to a man that never crossed the Atlantic, and 
never will, and so her going to Europe was of 
no manner of use. What a strange girl she was. 
When we were at Venice she would make me go 
everywhere in a boat—even to church.”’ 

‘* You could not well go in anything else’’— 
remarked Augustina. 

** And then at Venice, she highly offended the 
show man by ringing the great bell of St- 
Mark’s.”’ 

‘** She could not get at it.’ 

‘*Then it must have been at St. Peter's, or 
St. Paul’s, or else Notre Dame. Any how, she 
rung a bell.”’ 

‘* My sister has told me’’—said Augustina, 
turning to Sophia—‘‘ that coming out of a village 
church in England, she took a fancy to pull the 
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bell-rope, as it hung invitingly down just within 
the entrance; and she greatly scandalized the 
beadle by doing so, still she pacified him with a 
shilling.”’ 

‘** But now about Mr. Van Valkenburgh’’—pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Brockendale—‘“‘ this I am certain of, 
that we met him on the Alps, and we were joined 
up there by old General Offenham and his son, 
who was much taken with Isabella. It might 
have been a match, for the young man will be a 
half. millionaire one of these days ; but he has fits, 
and rolls down mountains. So that rather dis- 
couraged us, and we thought that nobody would 
ever marry him. Yet afterwards at Paris, or 
Portsmouth, or some of those places, the widow 
Sweeting snapped up young Offenham, for her 
third husband. So Isabella might as well have 
taken him.”’ 

‘* My sister’’—said Augustina, turning to So- 
phia—‘‘ is happily married to a man of sense, as 
well as of large fortune, and high respectability.” 

**Mr. Van Valkenburgh’’—pursued Mrs. 
Brockendale—‘‘ was telling how delightful he 
found the literary society of England. I wish I 
had been in it, when I was there. He became 
acquainted with them all. He even knew Shak- 


’ 


speare.”’ 

‘* His plays of course’’—said Sophia. 

‘*Oh! no, the man himself. Shakspeare called 
on him at the hotel, and left his card for Mr. Van 
Valkenburgh.”’ 

‘* Excuse me’ 
been dead considerably more than two hundred 
years.”’ 

‘* Ah! my dear young lady’’—observed Mrs. 
Brockendale—‘‘ you know we must not believe 
all we hear.”’ 

‘* Mamma, we had best go home’’—said her 
daughter, who had sat for some moments looking 
as if too angry to speak, leaving to Sophia the 
explanation concerning Shakspeare. 

Mrs. Brockendale rose to depart. 
not Shakspeare that called on him, it must have 
been Dr. Johnson’’—said she. ‘‘ Any how it 
was some great author.”’ 

They then took their leave, Miss Brockendale 
expressing a desire to be intimately acquainted 
with Miss Fayland. 

‘** Poor Mrs. Brockendale’’—said Sophia—‘‘ her 
head reminds me of a lumber room, where all 
sorts of things are stowed away in confusion. My 
father thinks that a defective memory is generally 
the result of careless or inattentive observation. 
But perhaps this lady was never gifted with the 
capacity of seeing or hearing things understand- 


’—said Sophia—‘‘ Shakspeare has 


‘‘Tf it was 


ingly.” 

**T do not wonder that the daughter has no 
patience with the mother’’—said Mrs. Derring- 
ton. ‘* However, they are persons of birth, and 
live handsomely, and are visited. We cannot 
expect everybody in society to be alike. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Brockendale, who was a most ex- 
cellent man, and doated on his queer wife, and 
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tried hard to improve her, died ten years ago, 
and since losing his guidance, she has talked 
more like a fool than ever. And worse than all, 
every article of her dress seems to be continually 
getting into disorder. As soon as her things are 
put right they somehow get wrong again.” 

The next visitors were two rather insipid la- 
dies, and soon after came in a remarkably hand- 
some young man, drest in the most perfect taste, 
but without the slightest approach to what is 
called dandyism. He had the air distingué which 


foreigners say is so rarely to be found among the 





citizens of Ameri¢a. He was introduced to So- 





phia as Mr. Percival Grafton, and she thought 
he looked exactly like a young nobleman, or 
rather as a young nobleman ought to look; and 
she was still more delighted with his conversa- 
tion. After some very pleasant interchange of 
ideas with Miss Fayland, he inquired of Mrs. 


} 


Derrington if she had yet become acquainted with 


Mrs Cotterell and her charming daughter. 

‘* Not yet’’—was the re ply. 

‘* Then let me advise you by all means not to 
delay what I am sure will afford much pleasure 
to yourself and Miss Fayland. The Cotterells are 
delightful people; polished, intelligent, natural, 
and having l’air comme il faut. as if it had been 
born with them. Miss Cotterell is one of the 
loveliest girls I have ever seen; and does infinite 
honor to the system on which her mother has 
educated her.”’ 


sey 


Does she dress well ?’’—inquired Mrs. Der- 





Charmingly 


—replied Grafton—‘‘ and she 
could not do otherwise, her good taste is so ap- 
parent in everything. She dresses well, talks 


well, moves well, and plays and sings delight- 





nee, 


ie utmost fluency and ele 
She is really a most enchanting girl.”’ 

‘* You seem to be quite smitten !”—remarked 
Miss Waterly, one of the insipid young ladies. 

‘* Not to admire such a woman as Amelia Cot- 
terell would evince the most pitiable insensibility 
to the united attractions of beauty, grace, and 
talent. But in the usual acceptation of the phrase, 
I am yet heart-whole. How long I may remain 
so is another question 9 

Mr. Grafton then turned the conversation to 
another subject, and he soon after took his leave. 

** Do you know, Mrs. Derrington’’—said Miss 
Milkby, the other insipid young lady—** it’s all 
over town already, that Percival Grafton is dving 
in love with Amelia Cotterell. So you must not 
believe exactly all he says about her and her 
mother.’ 

‘* He really seems delirious’’—said Miss Wa- 
terly. 

Mrs. Derrington became again dubious about 
taking up the Cotterells. But her doubts grew 
fainter as she reflected that Percival Grafton was 
a young gentleman of acknowledged taste in all 


that was refined and elegant; being himself a 
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person of birth, and ‘‘to the manner born”’ of 
the best society. Even his grandfather was an 
eminent lawyer, and Percival himself had been 
inducted into that high profession. 

While Mrs. Derrington sat, ‘‘ pondering in her 
mind,’’ Sophia was endeavoring to entertain the 
Misses Waterly and Milkby, when her aunt sud- 
denly started from her reverie, and her face 
beaming with extatic joy, advanced in eager em- 
pressement to receive a lady, whom the servant, 
throwing wide the door, announced as Mrs. Pel- 
ham Prideaux. When Mrs. Derrington had a 
little recovered the first excitement of this su- 
preme felicity, and placed her high and mighty 
guest in the easiest fauteuil, and seen her well- 
served with refreshments, she recollected to in- 
troduce her niece, Miss Sophia Fayland. The 
two other misses had long been within the pale of 
Mrs. Prideaux’s notice, and they timidly hoped 
she was well. 

This arbitress of fashion, this dictatress to so- 
ciety, was a woman of no particular face, no par- 
ticular figure, no particular dress, and no particular 
conversation. But she was well aware of her 
position, and made use of it accordingly. 

Mrs. Derrington, whose whole morning had 
been one long thought of the Cotterells, (when- 
ever she had a new thought she always pursued 
it a l’outrance,) said something about the party of 
last night. 

‘* Were you there ?’’—asked Mrs. Prideaux. 

**Oh! no. Mrs. Cotterell has come among us 
so lately, I know not exactly in what circle she 
will be.’’ 

‘* You might have gone’’—said Mrs. Prideaux 


—‘‘] intend calling on her.’ 
** Do vou indeed ?°’—exclaime d Mrs. Derring- 


ton, with glad surprise. And Sophia's face bright- 


ened also; for she longed to know the Cotterells, 


and she saw that all doubt was now over. 

Miss Waterly and Miss Milkby now acknow- 
ledged that they had both been at the party, and 
that they had liked it. 

‘* When do you make this call, my dear Mrs. 
Prideaux ?’’—asked Mrs. Derrington. 

‘*T have not exactly determined on the day’’— 
was the reply. 

‘*T hope Sophia and I may have the pleasure 
of meeting you there’’—-said Mrs. Derrington. 
‘* When you have fixed on the exact time, will 
you let us know?” 

‘Certainly, I can have no objection’’--answer- 
ed Mrs. Prideaux graciously—‘‘ provided I know 
it myself.’ 

‘¢ How kind you always are! It will be so de- 
lichtful for us to be at Mrs Cotterell’s together. 
Will it not, Sophy ?”’ 

‘*On consideration, I cannot make this call 
before next week’’—said Mrs. Prideaux. 

‘*Oh! never mind. Consult your own con- 
venience. We will wait for you.”’ 

‘Where does Mrs. Cotterell live ?’’—inquired 


the great lady. 
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Miss Waterly and Miss Milkby now both spoke 
together, and designated the place. Mrs. Pri- 
deaux condescendingly thanked them for the in- 
formation. 

‘* Then’’—said she, to Mrs. Derrington—‘‘ as 
I must pass your door in going there, I may as 
well call for you in my carriage, whenever I do 


go.”” 

Mrs. Derrington was too happy at this unex- 
pected glory; and Miss Waterby and Miss Milk- 
by too envious. All these young ladies could do 
was to accompany Mrs. Prideaux when she de- 
parted, and be seen leaving the door at the same 
time with her. She honored them with a bow as 
they lingered on the door-step, when her no-par- 
ticular-sort-of-carriage drove away. Unluckily, 
there chanced to be no spectators but a small 
party of German emigrants, and two schoolboys. 


Perhaps some of the neighbors might have been 
at their windows. 

The following Monday and Tuesday, Mrs. 
Derrington and Miss Fayland stayed at home all 
the morning ready-dressed, waiting in vain for 
Mrs. Prideaux to call for them in her carriage. 

‘* Surely’’—said Sophia—‘‘ she will apprize us 
in time ?”’ 

‘*She may probably not think of doing so’’— 
replied Mrs. Derrington. 

At last on Wednesday the joyful moment ar- 
rived when the vehicle of Mrs. Pelham Prideaux, 
with that lady in it, drew up to the door of Mrs. 
Derrington, who ran down stairs, followed by her 
niece; and in a very short time they arrived at 
the mansion of the Cotterells. 


(To be continued.) 





THE DARK 


BY JOHN D. 


At dead of night he reads, aghast, 
A book his sou! would spurn, 

And blackest memories, crowding fast, 
The crimeful pages turn— 

Like spirits dire, in deathless fire, 
The letters burn. 


His life began a dawn of glory, 
W hose faded trace of smiles 
Appears a dream of some old story 
Of far-off bleseéd isles, 
Where angels sing, and virtues bring 
The Houris’ wiles. 
His God-beholden heart he sold; 
He gave his glorious dower, 
At Satan’s price, for lying gold 
And witching dreams of power: 
Ah! Beauty’s throne he could disown, 
And leave her bower. 


He let his soul to pride and scorn, 
He lov’d the tenants well ; 

And there beneath its roof was born 
The brood of hell— 

All passions evil, that please the devil, 
The Godless man befell. 


With weary blood and weary breath 
He reads, and on his brow 

Glares out the pallid smile of death— 
It shudders through him now. 

How the hellish grime of lies and crime 
A soul endow! 


ROOM. 


BALDWIN. 


Oh! drearily there, at dead of night, 
The gathering spectres throng; 

From out the yawning Future, dight 
With Horrors black and strong; 

And hurrying fast, from out the Past 
They float along. 


He feels the silent air is stirr’d, 
Within his lonely room, 

By drearful things, like breathings heard 
At midnight in a tomb. 

No night may be so dark as he, 
W ith his ghastly dower of gloom. 


And, oh! it seems all things without 
With hideous laughter thrill, 

And gloaring eyes all round about 
The valley fill; 

And the moon, a great red eye of Hate, 
Sits glaring on the hill, 


His fancies shape his grave, and see 
The coffin rotting slow ; 

The crawling litten worms, in glee, 
About the body go; 

And the moaning soul, without a goal, 
In darkness walk below. 


Oh, sin! how soon they lose the vision 
Of rainbows round the gate, 

The souls who leave the sun Elysian 
To dwell with thee in state' 

Thy rainbows bright are witchfire light 
Where furies wait. 











ANCIENT CHURCHES. 


BY WILLIAM A 


Tue ancient parish church of Fairfax, situated 
in the town of Alexandria, known in colonial 
days by the more euphonious title of Bellhaven, 
has always been an object of the greatest interest 


to the traveler, from having been the place of } 


prayer of the immortal Washington. Within its 
d by the first of men 
and his family is still shown, and remains in the 
exact state in which it was left by him. This pa- 
rish was originally part of Truro, in which Mount 
Vernon is situated, and was separated from it by 
an act of the Legislature in the year 1763 or 1764. 
By reference to the church records, we find, dated 
Ist January, 1767, a contract made with a certain 
James Parsons, to build the present church for 
six hundred pounds. The different ministers 
who have officiated at this church are as fol- 
lows :— 

The Rev. Townsend Dade was the first minis- 
ter—appointed December 30, 1765, and resigned 
June 25, 1778 

The Rev. William West was elected to suc- 
ceed him September 28, 1778—resigned 17th of 
February, 1779. 


sacred walls, the pew occupie 


PRATT. 


The Rev. Dr. David Griffith was immediately 
elected his successor, and continued the rector 
until his death, which took place 15th of March, 
1790. 

Rev. Bryan Fairfax succeeded him, and re- 
signed 16th of July, 1792. 

Rev. Thomas Davis was elected October Ist, 
1792; he continued until the 9th of September, 
1805, when he resigned the rectorship. 

The church continued vacant until the 14th of 
January, 1807, when the Rev. Wm. L. Gibson 
was elected his successor, who, in the month of 
October, 1809, from the pulpit, resigned the rec- 
torship. 

On the 18th of February, 1810, Francis Bar- 
clay was elected, and resigned on the 24th of 
September, 1811. 

On the 2d of May, 1812, the Rev. Wm. Meade 
was elected, and resigned in June, 1813—-since 
elected Bishop of Virginia. 

In the month of June, 1813, the Rev. Oliver 
Norris was elected, who continued until his death, 
which took place 18th of August, 1825. 

Rey. Dr. Keith succeeded him on 14th No- 
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vember, 1825, and resigned 25th of July, 1828, 
resignation accepted August 5th, 1828, on which 
day the Rev. George Griswold was elected his 
successor; he resigned 16th of June, 1829 

On the 20th of September, 182¥, Rev. John P. 
McGuire was appointed his successor, who re- 
signed 22d September, 1530. 

On the 26th of October, 1830, Rev. Charles 
Mann was elected, who resigned 6th of February, 
1834; and on the 14th of June, 1834, the Rev. 
Charles B. Dana, the present rector, was elected. 

It appears from the parish records that this 
church was not consecrated until the 9th of Ja- 
nuary, 18:4, when the Right Rev. Dr. ‘Thomas 
John Clagett, Bishop of Maryland, performed 
this service, with appropriate solemnity. 

Having been built before the town was entirely 
laid out, it occupies a more beautiful position than 
it would otherwise have done, being in the centre 
of Cameron street; and all the way from the 
wharf it forms a finish to the street landscape. 
This, however, has been a subject of some con 
troversy to our good citizens, who have more re- 
spect for convenience than beauty; but the courts 
have finally decided that the church’s rights are 
prior to those of the town, and must accordingly 
remain inviolate 

The steeple, which in the engraving has a very 
light and pretty appearance, will, however, no 
doubt, receive the criticism of your architectural 
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LINES UPON SEALS. 
BY_MISS PENINA MOISE. 


Device, a pin.— Motto, “ Je pique, mais j’attache.” 


Coquette of the toilet! from hour to hour 

We feel how capricious thou art in thy power: 
Like wit, how pernicious thy point may become, 
Each wounding at random a heart or a thumb. 
And yet with what delicate address and art, 
When things once united by accident part, 

At Charity’s bidding the breach you conceal, 


Though possess’d of no soul that might sympathy feel 


Thy history in our motto is traced, 

Thou tiniest tack in the temple of Taste! 

“Je pique, mais j’atiache,”—that eloquent phrase 
Thy twofold prerogative truly portrays. 

A traitor to flesh, yet to fashion a friend, 

By turns thou delightest to rivet or rend. 


Luxurious, too, as a queen, you repose 
Your brazen head oft on the heart of a rose; 
Surrounded by peers of the pinny empire, 
Each acting the part of a base-meta!-briar, 
You perforate lilies— and quaintly emboss 
The little parterre of the Flora of floss ; 
With jeweled aristocrats of your own race, 
On cushions of royalty taking your place. 
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readers. ‘This was no part of the original church, 
all above the tower be ing entire ly modern; yet 
it forms a tout ensemble, when connected with the 
beautilul foliage of the churchyard, which renders 
it the principal ornament of our town. 

It will be observed, on the engraving, that the 
east end of the building is nearly covered with 
** that rare old plant, the ivy green,’’ which har- 
monizes sweetly with the various hues with 
which Father Time has tinted the bricks (sup- 
posed to have been brought from England) of 
which its walls are composed. 

The interior of this structure has been modern- 
ized, except only the pew of Washington, which 
remains in the state in which he occupied it last 
The pulpit and reading-desk occupy the centre of 
the chancel, and the former has an old-fashioned 
sounding-board to reflect back to a listening con- 
gregation the eloquent appeals which on each re- 
turning Sabbath rise to its surface. 

We must not omit to mention that the large 
Bible on the reading-desk was presented to the 
church by G. W. P. Custis, Esq., of Arlington, 
and was one of the family Bibles of Washing- 
ton. 

It only remains to say that the church is now 
under the pastoral charge of the Rev. Charles B. 
Dana, to whom I beg leave to acknowledge the 
obligation I am under for most of the above in- 
formation. 


Strange paradox! since, in the scale of disdain, 

Your weight can with straws but a balance maintain: 
“T don’t care a pin!”"—what a climax of scorn, 
Familiar alike to the low and high-born! 


Oh! who, on beholding thy figure so taper, 
Enshrined in its dwelling of rose-colored paper, 
(Whose latera! gilding thy grade testifies.) 
Thus lightly thy qualities ever would prize? 

*Tis well that perpetual service and time 

Deprive thee of sharpness possess’d in thy prime; 


Else might you despoil of symmetrical grace 





Detractors who thus seek your pride to ab 
By leaving their trappings to flow unconfined, 

And exposed to each trick of the turbulent wind; 

Or fleshing the point of your miniature lancet 

In blood, that through princes has made i's pure transit, 


j 


No corps diplomatic your claim will gainsay, 


Of being to Fashion's bureau attaché. 


Come hither—when critics to poets are fierce, 
Their digits, dear pin, for my sake you will pierce, 
Necessity now doth thy office impose— 






The costume of thought must be brought to a close. 

















BY MARION 


Tere is a lovely scene on the Ohio, at its 
junction with the little Kanawha—a scene of fairy 
beauty, which shall yet glow upon the canvas, 
and awaken many a burst of admiration from 
those whose hearts are alive to nature’s loveliness. 

The best view is from the middle of the river, 
a position easily attained, as there are plenty of 
skiffs and obliging boatmen, or good-natured 
school-boys on each side. The former will row 
you steadily over for a fip. The latter take you 
for nothing, but linger to ride the steamboat 
waves, or, in default of them, to rock the skiff in 
a manner which, to the unaccustomed, appears 
exceedingly perilous. 

Here, then, we are in the river, not quite in 
the middle, but a little towards the Virginia 
shore, to avoid the strong current, with just oar 
enough to keep her from falling down stream. 
Look at that water-snake carrying his head so 
high—the ugliest of all ugly things. There is 
another following him. How malicious this one 
looks, as if he were meditating asly bite. Strike 
at him with the oar. They have disappeared. 

It is between high and low water. We are at 
the distance of a quarter of a mile from the Vir- 
ginia shore, and about a third more from the op- 
posite. Just nine o’clock in the morning. The 
sun is shining bright, the mist has vanished, and 
there is not a cloud in the sky. Up stream lies 
what seems a tuft of beautiful trees and gay 
flowers, with feathery green vines hanging to the 
water’s edge. It is Neal’s Island. 

Farther up, it shows a nice substantial farm, 
with comfortable buildings and cheerful inhabit- 
ants, whose bright prospect of sky and water is 
never to be shut out by long piles of brick and 
stone masonry. 

Southward, on the Virginia shore, upon two 
broad terraces, with a back ground of hill and 
forest, a lovely little city is rising, whose snow- 
white dwellings, luxuriant gardens, and flowering 
trees form a beautiful landscape in our panoramic 
view. Is it not a lovely little city? Are you 
seeking for a home where there are elegance, good 
feeling, hospitality, and intelligence? This is 
the place. Throw out your anchor. 

Farther down, opens the long vista of Kanawha 
—clear, deep, and blue. Those heavy elms over- 
hanging its banks, how rich is their spring foliage. 


Yonder goes the ferry-skiff, with its freight of | 


merry school-children, all bound for the academy. 
That black boy, I know him by the careless 
swing of his oar, is called Bush, shortened from 
Bushrod. Smart, good-natured and easy is Bush, 
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“WAVE RIDING.” 


D. 





SULLIVAN, 


‘** Pull away, Bush,”’ cries 
the impatient traveler, as he hears the bells ring- 


but never in a hurry. 


ing. Bush pulls away, but the motion of the 
craft is not accelerated, and the passenger, when 
he reaches the shore, must, by increased speed 
in walking, make up for the time he has spent in 
the ferry. 

There is the bluff of Kanawha and its pinnacle 
of everlasting rock. The dog-wood, with its large 
snowy flowers, and the red-bud tree show well 
on the hill-side. There is a handsome white 
house half way up the bluff, and look, there is 
another on its very summit. Perfection of air 
and light must be there, but how could water be 
coaxed up so high? 

Down stream is the fair forsaken island, Blan- 
nerhasset, green, wild, and solitary. The western 
part is inhabited, but that is not visible from here. 
The head of the island is pic-nic ground, and 
hither, in the hot summer days, come skiff-loads 
of curious strangers, or joyous school-boys and 
girls, making the silent wilderness resound with 
their careless mirth, scaring the rabbits and ter- 
rapins to their hiding-places, and the birds to the 
very tree-tops. 

To the northward are the broad luxuriant ter- 
races of Belpré. What smooth green fields! 
What wealth of red and white roses! What nice 
large, white houses, with magnificent elms and 
willows overhanging. Everything there looks so 
clean, comfortable, and Yankee. 

*T was on as bright a day as this, that I was 
returning from a visit to that lovely green village, 
with a basket of fruit and flowers. The sun was 
going down in red and gold. The river, clear 
and still as a mirror, threw back a perfect copy of 
the sky and shore. I took my seat in the stern 
of the skiff; little Frank, my companion, was in 
the bows. ‘‘ To the Virginia shore, George,’’ 
said I to the boatman, a stout, fearless boy of 
thirteen years. We shot out from the bank, and, 
as I noticed a smile in the corner of his eye, I 
turned my own up stream, and beheld one of 
those enormous locomotives of the western wa- 
ters, which throw a whole river intoafoam. His 
quick ear had caught the sound before she had 
rounded Neal’s Island. She was bearing down 
with a tremendous rush, and a strong current. 
The river behind her was like a field of snow- 
drifts. ‘‘ Pull in, George,’’ cried I, ‘‘ or we shall 
be under her bows. Let her pass, and then we 
will ride the waves.’’ George turned the skiff 
up stream for a few moments, when she went by 
like a runaway Niagara Falls. 
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We plunged immediately into her wake; Frank 
and I grasping the gunwale, as bows came up, 
and stern went nearly under water. Instantly 
the bows sank, and the stern was in the air. 
‘* Hold fast there—trim the boat—lean forward 
as she goes down—backward when she comes 
up—steady now.’’ Not a word of this was 
spoken, it was all instinctive action. We only 
laughed at the foam and fury of the waves, which 
would have swamped our little craft, if she had 
not been nicely trimmed. 

Our mirth was interrupted by a roaring and a 
jarring down stream, and looking about in that 
direction, we perceived another large steamboat 
directly upon our track, while a third was coming 
rapidly down the river. ‘‘ Pull away, George, 
we'll be run down.’’ At this moment, the largest 
boat, which was just nearing the Virginia shore, 
wheeled suddenly round, as if an odor from an 
onion plantation had suddenly caught her olfac- 
tories, and now we were under her bows. Her 
fires gleamed redly upon us, and our little boat- 
man, without the slightest indication of fear in 
his countenance, strained every muscle to extri- 
cate the skiff from the boiling mass of ‘‘ direct 
waves and return waves,’’ all mixed up and jum- 
bled together, in unimaginable confusion. If we 
had been provided with four more oars, how we 
would have cut the waters, and left the steamers 
behind. Frank, though a mere child, could pull 
a strong oar; he had often rowed me across 
Kanawha; but we were compelled to sit still, 
and enjoy, with some mental trepidation, the high 
excitement of the scene. 

The three howling monsters of the river fol- 
lowed hard with their fiery eyes gleaming upon 
us. The waves dashed up—their snowy crests 
tinged by the crimson sky. The shores lined 
with spectators. George pulled with astonishing 
effect, and we reached the shore a few yards in 
advance of our pursuers, but how to land ? 
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The river was boiling like a caldron, the skiff 
was rising and falling too rapidly to permit our 
landing. The anxious watchers for our safety, 
now that we had reached the shore, forgot the 
still remaining difficulty, and turned their atten- 
tion to the marvelous, and to me still, unaccount- 
able evolutions of the large boat. A strong ready 
arm might have aided us, and many an arm 
would cheerfully have done so, had any person 
noticed our dilemma. Oh, thought I, for a real 
live Yankee, from the far north, his bright blue 
eyes moving in every direction, with so little 
effort as not to impart the slightest motion to his 
flaxen locks, and seeing, at once, every object 
before and around him. Few, besides Yankees, 
trouble themselves to attend to more than one 
thing at a time. 

* Poets of old did Argus prize, 
Because he had a hundred eyes 
But sure more praise to him is due 
Who looks a hundred ways with two.’ 


Not a moment was to be lost. Frank sprung 
high and dry upon the shore—I followed, with 
some misgivings, but escaped the waves. George 
threw his oars into the skiff, and fell down stream 
We were now at liberty to 
No won- 


with the current. 
admire the full grandeur of the scene. 
der everybody was too much engrossed to attend 
to us after the real danger was past. The clear 
gold and crimson sky—the white and flame-co- 
lored waves tossing wildly about—the river full 
of boats. On board one of them a military com- 
pany and a full band, in attendance on some great 
man, perhaps Henry Clay; I have forgotten who 
it was, 

‘*Miss Suvvan, wasn’t you been feel little 
skeery, bode dat ar skift?’’ 

‘‘ No, I believe not, Poney, (Napoleon ;) did I 
look frightened ?°’. 

‘‘T reckon. Been right smart o’ waves dar, 


out yender.”’ 


nt & tO 


THE HEART’S SECRET. 


Deep within my heart it lies, 
A waking dream, a spell! profound, 
That with a chain of mystic power 
My very soul hath bound 


Unsought, unbidden did it come, 
A little timid, trembling thing— 
Now has it grown a fearful guest 


Beneath Time’s fostering wing 


Deep within my heart it lies, 

Its hidden presence none has known, 
It grows in might and beauty there— 

A treasure all mine own, 


Now it is a thing of light 


Shedding joy within my breast— 


Now presses with a chiiling weight 
Upon my spirit’s rest 


Now it is a fairy spring 

Where sweet waters gently well— 
Now it is a troubled stream, 

W hose tide my tears must swell 


No eye has marked its changes wild 
No ear its trembling voice has heard 
Still within my heart it lies 
Like a slumbering bird 


But the stars my secret read 
As they look from out the skies 
And the night breeze passing by 


To its voice replies \ 








MODEL COTTAGES. 











PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 
A Cottage Dwelling of five rooms in two floors. kitchen, e; closet, f; root cellar, ¢; dust hole, 
h; privy, t; pantry, k. The chamber floor con- 
tains two good bed rooms, / and n, with a dress- 


Accommodation.—The ground plan contains an 
ing closet, 0. ‘The well hole of the stairs is 


entrance lobby and stair case, a; parlor, 4; an- 
other parlor or best bed room, c; kitchen, d; back shown at m. 












































GROUND PLAN. 
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Construction.—The walls are shown of such a 
thickness as to admit of their being built of rub- 
ble work. The roof is covered with slates, and 
the guttering, which is of cast iron, is calculated 
to serve as a cornice to the eaves. 

General Estimate.—Cubic contents, 29,044 feet; 
at 10 cts. per foot, $2904 40; at 5 cts., $1452 20. 

Remarks.—The chief merit of this building is, 
that it contains five good-sized rooms—for size is 
very desirable, both in a cold climate and in a 
warm one. Air in large bodies is much more 
slowly either heated or cooled by the mere con- 
tact of hot or cold air, and it is also less liable to 
be traversed by currents of air than when in a 
smaller volume. No one could sit in a small 
room with doors and windows on all sides with- 
out experiencing what is called a draught, but in 
a very large room doors and windows on all sides 
will occasion no such inconvenience. We object 
to the positions of the recesses for cupboard closets 
in 6 and ¢, because they occupy the proper places 
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FLOOR. 


for a sofa in one room, and for a book-case in the 
other. They also seem to divide the side of the 
room into two parts, and thus take away from the 
idea of awhole. If these rooms were to be hand- 
somely furnished, the doors in question would be 
highly objectionable, on the latter account. The 
closets in question ought to have been placed, 
one in both } and ¢, exactly opposite the entrance 
door; and another in each room between the fire 
places and the side walls in which they are now 
placed. So large a dwelling, we think, ought to 
have had a porch, but that may be a matter of 
economy of the proprietor. There is a poverty 
about the elevation which requires to be removed 
by architraves to all the windows, by sills to those 
of the chamber story, and by other means, which 
are by this time become familiar to our readers. 
We need not say that we object to the truncated 
pediments, which give a tame, lumpish character 
to this dwelling, hardly in accordance with the 
bold and handsome chimney tops. 





TO A FRIEND 


RECENTLY MARRIED. 


BY J. B. F. O. 


I saw upon a lakelet’s breast 
A sleeping lily lay, 

As rose the genial sun and drank 
Its dew-pearied robe away, 


And woke it from its dreamy sleep 
By rays sent warming by, 

And, as it oped its night-chilled lips, 
Stole thence a fragrant sigh 


Then bathing it with welcome smiles, 
Dissolved each leaf’s embrace, 

Till the bloomed lily’s willing heart 
Revealed its inmost grace. 


It minded me of thine and thee, 
Thy worth—her gratefulness, 

Who, lily-like, bloomed ‘neath thy smiles, 
And, lovesome, answered “ yes.” 


From Friendship’s fount a lulling stream 
Of prayer came stealing down, 

That Harmony and Love and Hope 
Both lives might ever crown : 


That no foul thought of jealousy, 
No careless word or glance, 

No friendly speech, yet proving false, 
Might life-long joy enhance. 


Heart-deep. all these most subtile foes 
A needle’s entrance burn ; 

While life-consuming misery 
Attends their barb’d return. 


Thine never these! be both your lives 
Aye blended into one— 

Live for each other, loving like 
The lily and the sun. 














HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


‘Every block of marble holds a Venus, 
With nothing but unchiseled stone between us. 


” 


We may almost affirm the same of every female—that 


s, if from infancy the right course of training were pur- 


sued, few, very few of the sex would be unlovely. If 


not adorned by nature with personal charms, they would 
display those more durable graces of the heart and mind 
that are sure to make their possessor beloved. 


‘What's female beauty but an air divine, 
Through which the mind’s all gentle graces shine ? 
They, like the sun, irradiate all between; 
The body charms because the soul is seen.” 


In our “ Book” for April, June, July and August, we 
have dwelt on this subject of Health and Beauty, (con- 
sidering the two as synonymous—or as one and indi- 
visible, we use the singular number:) if our remarks 
have been noted and followed, we are sure the reader 
has had her reward, we are sure her health is improved, 
and, of course, her good looks. But there remains a 
more difficult task—to persuade our fair friends to perse- 
vere in the right course. It is easy to try, as an experi- 
ment, the cold bathing of a morning, and, if very stoop- 
ng, to wear shoulder-braces a few days; and keep 
the head raised and the spine straight while seated or 
at work; and take a few walks, perhaps too long. as the 
zeal of new-beginners is proverbially fervent—but then 
It is so difficult to break old 
bits of indolence or bad postures, and harder still to 


the reaction commences 
h 
adopt new | 
at first. 





abits that require exertion and self-denial 





a lady has moral resolution to persevere for six months 
n the course of self-discipline we have prescribed in 
our previous chapters, she will not only feel the immea- 
surable benefits of the system, but will find herself, soul 
and body, strengthened to go on with pleasure as well 
as advantage. Who has been thus attentive to these 
We should like 
to hear from any who have tried them, and the result. 


rules for obtaining health and beauty? 


In the meantime, we are determined to go on, in the only 
true way of effecting changes in habits and characters, 


giving our amiable readers “line upon line and precept 
upon precept,” and trusting that the good sense of some, 
curiosity of others, and the earnest wish of doing 





right with more, will lead a large proportion to adopt 
the curative and preventive system we have set forth. 


‘Seeing is believing’—and the maxim is not more 


trite than true. We may add that seeing is remembering, 





also; and in order to imprint more firmly on the memory 


of our young lady friends the necessity of using their 
feet, we will here give a short history of the fashions of 


shoes and boots in the country that, next to imperial 
Rome, hoids the widest sway the world has ever seen 
England, of course, is this modern land of strong feet; 


jatic continent, and makes 





she has trodden down the A 
the European take heed of her steps 

As the Americans, till the last seventy years or there- 
ibouts, belonged to that great nation, and have now an 
equai i theritance in all the old traditions and fashions 
of their Anglo Saxon ancestors, we have been at the 


,8* 


We emphasize the words strongly, because if 


pains to obtain prints of the fashions of shoes and boots 
from the time of Henry IIL, who came to the throne 
1216, to the time of George LIL, in 1780, when the peoy 
of the United States became free to make their ow 
laws, follow their own fashions and fit their own shoes 
In the palmy days of England’s royalty, great taste or 
luxury was displayed in the coverings for the feet. 

“ The effigies of the early sovereigns of England are 
generally represented in shoes decorated with bands 
across, as if in imitation of sandals. They are seldom 
colored black, as nearly all the examples of earlier shoes 
in this country are. T 
with bands of gold. Those of Richard are also stripe 





1e shoes of Henry [I are gree 


with gold; and such richly-decorated shoes becanx 
fashionable among the nobility, and were genera 
worn by royalty allover Europe. Thus, when the ton 
of Henry VI. of Sicily, who died in 1197. was opene 


the cathedral of Palermo, on the feet of the dead n 





narch were discovered costly shoes, whose upper f 
was of cloih of gold, embroidered with pearls, the s« 
being of cork, covered with the same cloth of go 
These shoes reached to the ankle, and were faste 
with a little button instead of abuckle. His queen, Ce 
stance, who died in 1198, had upon her feet shoes aiso 
cloth of gold, which were faste ned with leather straps 
tied in knots, and on the upper part of them were 
openings wrought with embroidery, which showed 
they had been once adorned with jewels. Boots or 
mented with gold, and embroidered in elegant patter 
at this time became often worn. King John of Englan 
orders, in one instance, four pair of women’s boots, o 
of them to be embroidered with circles; and the effig, 
of the succeeding monarch, Henry IIL, in Westminster 
Abbey. is chiefly remarkable for the splendor of the boc 
} 


he wears; they are crossed al] over by golden bands 


thus forming a series of diamond-shaped spaces. ea 


one of which is filled with a figure of a Lion, the ro 


arms of England.” 


Here is one of these splendid shoes: 





There was some alteration in the form, none in the 
splendor of the shoes and boots worn during the three 
succeeding reigns 


* Boots butioned up the leg, or shoes buttoned up 








centre, were common in t lays of Edward I. and IJ 
e splendid reign of the third Edward, says Mr. I 

holt, extending over half a ¢ ry of national gre 

ness, was remarkable for the variety and luxury as w 

as the elegance of its costume; and this may be es 

sidered as the most glorious era in the annals of ‘ the 

gentle craft,’ as the trade of shoemuking was ancientiv 





Shoes and boots of the most sumptuous de- 


2u9 


termed. 











seriptuion are now to be met with in cotemporary paint- 
ings, sculptures and illuminated manuscripts.” 
Here is a specimen of the boot and shoe : 





“ They remind one of the boots ‘fretted with gold’ and 
embroidered in circles mentioned by John. The great- 
est variety of pattern and the richest contrasts of color 
were aimed at by the maker and inventor of shoes at 
this period, and with how happy an effect the reader 
may judge from the examples just given.” 

And here is another specimen of those nmght royal 
coverings for the feet; it is impossible to conceive any 
shoe more exquisite in design. 





It is worn by a royal personage, and it brings forci- 
bly to mind the rose windows and other details of the 
architecture of this period; but for beauty of pattern 
and splendor of effect, this English shoe of the middle 
wes is ‘beyond all Greek, beyond all Roman fame,’ for 
their sandals and shoes have not half ‘the glory of re- 
gality contained in this one specimen.’” 


The above two patterns are also of the same orna- 
mented fashion. The one with the pointed toe “is cut 
all over into a geometric pattern, and with a fondness 
tor quaint display in dress peculiar to those times, the 
left shoe is black and the stocking blue, the other leg of 
the same figure being clothed in a black stocking and a 
white shoe. The form of this latier one is that usually 
worn by persons of all classes, of course omitting the 
aborate ornament. The shoe was cut very low over 
the instep, the heel being entirely covered, and a band 
fastened by a small buckle or bution passing round the 
ankle, secured it to the t 
Ihe boots and sho 
ury were of peculiar form, and the 
lengthened to a point, turned inward or outward accord- 
ng to the taste of the wearer. In the reign of Richard 
long, so that it was asserted 


vorn du:ing the fourteenth cen- 


toes, which were 


il. they became immense! 
they were chained to the kuee of the wearer in order to 
allow hum to walk about with ease and freedom. Ili was 


of eourse only the nobility who could thus inconveni- 
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ence themselves, and it might have been adopted by 
them as a distinction; still, very pointed toes were worn 
by all who could afford to be fashionable. 

“Fashion ran at this time from one extreme to the 
other, and the shoes which were at one time so long at 
the toe as to be inconvenient, now became as absurdly 
broad, and it was made the subject of sumptuary laws 
to restrain both extremes. Thus Edward IV. enacted 
that any shoemaker who made for unprivileged persons 
(the nobility being exempted) any shoes or boots, the 
toes of which exceeded two inches in length, should for- 
feit twenty shillings, one noble to be paid to the king, 
another to the cordwainers of London, and the third to 
the chamber of London. This only had the effect of 
widening the toes; and Paradin says that they were 
then #0 very broad as to exceed the measure of a good 
foot. This continued until the reign of Mary, who, by a 
proclamation, prohibited their being worn wider at the 
toe than six inches. 

“During the reign of the first Charlies, the 
(which were made of fine Spanish leather, and were ot 
a buff color) became very large and wide at the top. 


boots 


Indeed, they were so wide at times as to oblige the 
wearer to stride much in walking, a habit that was much 
ridiculed by the satirists of the day. There was a print 
published during this reign of a dandy in the height ot 
fashion whose legs are ‘incased in boot-hose tops tied 
about the middle of the calf. as long as a pair of shirt- 
sleeves, double at the end like a ruff-band—the top of 
his boots very large, fringed with lace, and turned down 
as low as his spurs, which jingled like the bells of a 
morris-dancer as he walked.’ These boots were made 
very long in the toe, thus, of this exquisite we are told 
‘the feet of his boots were two inches too long.’ ” 

These were modified till, towards the close of his 
reign, this fashion prevailed. 











And then, with the great revolution and William Hl! 


came in the large jack-boot—like this 
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“It is a remarkably fine specimen of these inconveni- 
ent things, and is as straight and stiff and formal as the 
most inveterate Dutchman could wish. The heel, it 
will be perceived, is very high, and the press upon the 
instep very great, and consequently injurious to the foot, 
and altogether detrimental to comfort. An immense 
piece of leather covers the instep, through which the 
spur is affixed; and to the back of the boot, just above 
the heel, is appended an iron rest for the spur.” 

The ladies’ shoes, in these ages of heavy boots, were 
quite as cumbrous and inconvenient. One of the old 
writers says—“ Shoemakers love to put ladies in their 
stocks”— and here are the high-heeled specimens. 
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The heels of all shoes were red, or, at least, all gentee! 
people wore red heels—a very easy way of reaching 
gentility. Ladies’ shoes were made of silk or velvet. 
The making of the high-heeled shoe was at all times a 
matter of great judgment and nicety of operation; the 
position required to be given to the heel, the aptitude of 
the eye and hand necessary to the cutting down of the 
wood; the sewing in of the cover, kid, stuff, silk or satin, 
as it might be; the getting in and securing the wood or 
“block ;” the bracing the cover round the block; and 
the beautifully-defined stitching, which went from cor- 
ner to corner, all round the heel part, demanding alto- 
gether the cleverness of first-rate ability. 

The shoes became lower in the quarters during the 
reign of George III., and the heel was made less clumsy 
As fashion varied, larger or smaller buckles were used, 
and the heel was thrust further beneath the foot until 
about 1780, when the shoe took the form here delineated. 
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And thus ends our chapter, the moral of which is— 
that all who read it should remember to walk abroad in 
the fresh air every day; that this exercise is essential to 
the preservation of health and beauty ; and that without 
these auvantages it is impossible to reach the standard 
of excellence and enjoyment our much-favored country 
offers to her daughters as well as sons. 








LADIES’ WORK 


THE FRILL. 





The frill for the throat, which is represented in the 
woodcut, is to be fastened in front by a brooch; it is 
exceedingly warm and very pretty; it is knitted in 
white wool, with an edge to each frill of scarlet or any 
other bright color. 

The materials to be procured are one skein of white 


-.™ 
wv 
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four-thread Lady Betty wool and one of scarlet, and two 
needles No, 15, which should not be less than ten inches 
long, and with heads. Lady Betty wool is sold in skeins 
of an ounce each; the skein of white will be nearly used 
up, but only a small portion of the scarlet is required. 

Cast on in the German manner one hundred and sixty 
stitches. 

Knit twenty rows, slipping the first stitch in every 
row. 

Decrease at the beginning and end of the next three 
rows by knitting two stitches together. 

Repeat the decrease at the beginning and end of the 
next row; take up eighteen stitches at the corner and 
side with a fine needle, and knit them. 

Knit a row, and take up eighteen stitches to match 
those at the opposite corner; rib these eighteen stitches. 
You are now prepared to commence the frill. 

1st row — Knit 3 stitches, continue the row by alter- 
nately ribbfig 2and knitting 2 until you have but three 
stitches left; knit them. The first and last flutes are thus 
made one stitch wider than the rest, as this makes the 
fiill set better. 

2d row.— Rib 2 stitches, make 1 by passing the wool 
round the needle, rib 1, knit 2, rib 1, make 1, rib 1, repeat 
from “ knit 2.” 

3d row.—Knit4, rib 2 and knit 3 throughout the rest 
of the row. 


4th row.— Rib 4. Knit 2 and rib 3 throughout. 
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Sth row.—Knit 4, rib 1, make 1, rib 1, knit 3. 
from the first “rib 1.” 

6th row.—Rib 4, knit 3 and rib 3 for the rest of the row. 

7th row.— Knit 4. Rib 3 and knit 3 throughout. 

“th row.—Rib 2, make 1, rib 1, make 1, rib 1, knit 3, 
rib 1. Repeat from the first ** make 1.” 

9th row.—Knit 6. Rib 3 and knit 5 throughout. 

10th row.— Rib 6. Knit 3 and rib 5 thronghout. 

Lith row.—Knit 6. Rib 1, make 1, rib 1, make 1, rib 1, 
knit 5. Repeat from the first “ rib 1.” 

12th row.—Rib 6. Knit 5 and rib 5 throughout. 

13th row.—Knit 6. Rib 5 and knit 5 throughout. 

14th row.—Rib 3, make 1, rib 1, make 1, rib 2, knit 5, 
rib 2. Repeat from the first “make 1.” 

15th row.— Knit 8 Rib 5 and knit 7 throughout. 

16th row —Rib 8 Knit 5 and rib 7 throughout 

17th row.—Knit &. Rib 2, make 1, rib 1, make 1, rib 2, 
knit 7. Repeat from the first “ 

1Sth row.— Rib 8. 

19th row.—Knit 8 

Fasten on the scarlet wool and rib one row. 


Repeat 


Knit 7 and rib 7 throughout. 
Rib 7 and knit 7 throughout. 


In the next row knit seven stitches and rib seven 
stitches, except in the first and /jast flutes, where the 
number is eight. 

Cast off. 

Pick up the stitches, one hundred and sixty in number, 
of the cast on side of the work, with a fine knitting nee- 
dle, and, with the needles that you have been using all 
along, knit one row, beginning with the right side of the 
work towards you. This row is knitted as follows: knit 
18 stitches, knit 2 together, repeat the same twice, thus 
decreasing three stitches; knit 17 stitches, knit 2 together 
twice; knit 2 together twice again, knit 17; decrease 
and knit 18 stitches three times. 

Rib one row 
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Knit one row. 
ib one row, and begin the second frill. 

1st row.— Rib 2 and knit 2 throughout, ending with two 
ribbed stitches. 

2d row.—Knit 1, make 1, knit 1, rib 2. Repeat through- 
out. 

3d row.—Rib 3 and knit 2 throughout the row. 

4th row.—Knit 3 and rib 2 throughout. 

5th row.—Rib 3, knit 1, make 1, knit 1. 
same throughout the row. 

6th row.— Knit 3 and rib 3 throughout the row. 

7th row —Rib 3 and knit 3 throughout the row. 

8th row.—Knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, ril 
Repeat throughout. 

9th row.— Rib 5 and knit 3 throughout the row. 

10th row.— Knit 5 and rib 3 throughout the row. 

11th row.— Rib 5, knit 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 
Repeat. 

12th row.—Knit 5 and rib 5 throughout the row. 


Repeat the 


13th row.—Rib 5 and knit 5 throughout the row. 

14th row.— Knit 2, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2, rl 
Repeat. 

15th row.—Rib 7 and knit 5 throughout the row. 

16th row.— Knit 7 and rib 5 throughout the row. 

17th row.— Rib 7, knit 2, make 1, knit 1, make 1. knit: 
Repeat the same throughout. 

1th row — Knit 7 and rib 


19th row.—Rib 7 and knit 7 throughout. 


7 throughout the row 

Fasten on the searlet woo! and kuit one row. 

Knit 7 and rib 7 alternately for the row. 

Cast off, ribbing the stitches. 

If the frill should require washing, it should be done 
in very hot water, and dried quickly, that the scarict 
may not run into the white. Tack the two [rills together 
at the corners, 
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“T sHa.t the effects of this good counsel keep 
As waichman to my heart.” 


Even so we flatter ourselves, say the fair readers at 
our Table, as they rise gratified from their monthly de- 
jeQner—or rather Yankee breakfast, where “pies and 
things” are mingled with more substantial fare; and 
where the “salt” that never loses its “savor” may al- 
It may be objected that this “salt” is 
too profusely sprinkled, that the changes on “ moral in- 
fluence” are too often rung; but we are believers in the 
Old Testament doctrine, that “line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept” is the true way of instruction; and 
that the best reform is constant progress, only to be ob- 
tained by the constant } ressure of examples and lessons. 


ways be found. 


** We live in deeds, not years—in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most— feels the noblest—acts the best.” 


One great means of preparing for this life of noble 
thoughts and generous deeds is to discipline the heart 
and mind by judicious studies. And this is why we are 
so guarded in the list of books commended in our 

CouRSE OF READING FOR LADIES —And now that we 
have to select from the multitude of British poets and 
novelists, we are embarrassed with the literary riches 
of our language. The elder poets of Britain belong to 
us as well as to their own nation; and Spenser, the 
greatest poet of the sixteenth century, and Shakspeare, 
the greatest dramatist of modern ages, were fellow- 
countrymen and cotemporaries with the ancestors of 
In studying the writings of these immortal 
bards, we have not only the glorious lessons true genius 


Americans. 


can teach, but we also gain a deep insight into the An- 
glo-Saxon character, now developing here its instinctive 
love of freedom and its wonderful capacity for improve- 
ment of every kind. Read, then—ay, study these two 
authors. Shakspeare is a household word, and his 
works are found in the shanty of the “Far-West” as 
well as in the parlor of the merchant-prince of the East. 
No “Family Library” in our land is complete without 
them. We trust the works of Spenser will also become 
extensively popular, as these are now republished here 
The poetry of Milton is al- 
ways praised among us, but we fear not so surely read. 
* Comus” and “L’Allegro” and “Ii Penseroso” are so 
beautiful we hope no lady will neglect them; and “ Pa- 
radise Lost” should be read as a matter of duty, if not of 
delight—though how any reader can fail of enjoying the 
exquisite harmony of the verse we do not comprehend, 
even though they may not appreciate the lofty magnifi- 
cence of the ideas. The poetical works of Thomson, 
Goldsmith, Burns, Cowper, Campbell, Scott, Rogers, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Keats—portions of Byron, 
Southey, Moore and Shelley, with the extracts from a 
multitude of other British poets to be found in “ Collec- 
tions,” &c., will furnish many a lesson and beguile many 
a long, lone day of its weariness. In connection with 


in a form to be understood.* 


* A notice of this work is in our Book Table. 
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Shakspeare, we should have named Mrs. Jamieson’s 
most interesting work, “Female Characters of Shak- 
speare.” The productions of this lady are all worth 
reading. 

Of novels, we can only say—read all of Walter 
Scott’s, if you choose; and James is as safe a friend as 
any novel-loving young iady can find—none of his no- 
vels need the tabu ;—and “ Rasselas” and the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield” are both perfect in their way; and so are 
“ Anastasius” and “The Castle of Otranto.” (By the 
way, we did not mention the favorite writer of our 
earliest romance-reading, Mrs. Ann Radcliffe, among 
the female novelists— nor did we name the long list of 
charming novels by Miss Bremer, nor those pretty good 
by Miss Pickering, nor the very good by Mrs. Grey—8o 
we add them all here.) Then all the novels by Mr. Ward, 
and all by Charles Dickens can be marked free. We 
wish we could say soof all written by Bulwer and D’'Is- 
raeli. In the perusal of these, a young lady should con- 
sult her judicious friends. It is not well to give public 
prohibitions, and yet there are cases when the advice of 
a wise and delicate-minded friend is of great advantage 
to a young lady in her reading. 





In the August number were given a few lines from 
‘* Metastasio’s Artaserse,” requesting a translation. Our 
fair readers have sent us a shower of favors. We can- 
not insert all the different translations, as we have not 
room, though all are worthy, and their authors have our 
thanks. We subjoin two. 


Water parted from the ocean 
Bathes the valley and the mountain, 
Each river fills with restless motion, 
Or struggles prisoned in the fountain ; 
Its moans are heard in every rill, 
In every lake it murmurs still, 
Longing once again to be 
At rest upon its parent Sea —CamMILia. 
The drop snatched from its parent main 
Still struggles to return again, 
Through the valley gliding slow 
Or rushing in the torrent’s flow— 
A traveler on the mountain, 
A prisoner in the fountain ; 
Murmuring, moaning, sighing ever, 
In every lake, in every river, 
Fondly hoping to find rest 
Once again on Ocean’s breast.— CORNELIA. 





The following morceaux were received from our Lon- 
don correspondent a short time since, 


A LOVER’S LAMENT. 


Count Ernst, of Coblentz, in Germany, loved, and was 
beloved by the beautiful daughter of Baron Fritz. It 
was in the history of each, their first and only love. 

Count Ernst was the fifth son of a powerful German 
prince, four of whose sons already had died before at- 
taining the age of twenty-one years—unmarried. 
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There existed a prophecy that Ernst, the youngest 
son, would marry and transmit to posterity the family 
titles and estates if he but lived until he reached the 
fatal age of twenty-one. But it was avowed by a wise 
Sybil, that to insure the fulfilment of this prophecy, from 
the age of eighteen years he was never to see or con- 
verse with his fiancée. Ezilda, who loved him with in- 
tense ardor, believed not that the fate of his elder bro- 
thers would fall on the head of Ernst; but, after much 
solicitation, consented, and he became self-banished to 
Zurich, where he continued to reside. The following 
stanzas are supposed to have been addressed by him at 
the age of twenty to his betrothed Ezilda, residing with 


her family in Germany. 


Oh, bid not the heart that is weary and sad, 


To amile ’mid the gloom of its fat 


Oh, how wretched to hope where hope is forbad, 


How hard the command is to—wa 


Dear loved one, thy smile is the sun of my life, 
i 


That smile now concealed from my view 
Absorbed by the world. a $s cares. and its strife, 
I think, sweetest love ito ou 
Still absent I love thee devoted true, 
And fancy bedecks thee w vers 
Thine image a dial I k ep in my view 
To count o’er the lapse « ast rs 


Each thought of my mind, each pulsation of heart, 


Throbs fondly emotions of love 
We meet not, we speak not, yet ne’er can we part, 


Th’ affiance is written above 


Midst the gioom of dark clouds, mid tempests and storm, 
Like a vision thou ever art near; 

And in dreamy-like trance I gaze on thy form, 
And smile in the absence of fear. 


And thou, my beloved, thine heart can respond, 


For faithful thou art to thy vow; 





On thy breast is mine image, as cherished and fond 


As if our first love were but now 


hall shall we wed?’ or an early grave 


Shall we meet? 


Encircle thy heart’s faithful shrine ? 
See! time rolls on its course like the ocean wave! 


In life or in death I am thine 


Yes, yes, blooms our hope as though fresh in its birth, 
Our love like those flowers so woven— 
So pure, that while seeds are implanted on Earth, 
’ 


Their leaves wil! expand but Heaven. 


LEANDER STARR. 


Tue Lapy’s Boox.—The following, extracted from a 


letter lately receive: 





isher, is very pleasant: 





—“ Mr. Godey, mave not wearied your pate 
“ Mr. God if Tha t 1 r 





' 
low me to say a word in praise of the Lady’s Book. My 
husband and myself take a hali-dozen periodicals, my 


mother and sisters as many more, which I have the pri- 


vilege of reading. I like them all, but must say—the L 


Book is my favorite. [have been a paying subscriber six 


years, (shame upon those who huve that $15,000 staring 


them in the face!) and have anticipated and welcomed 


t each month as it came in its neat dress, filled with 


beautiful engravings and pleasant reading, to render the 
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cheerful fireside or the vine-covered piazza, the cherish- 
ed home even more pleasant and cheerful.” 





We give in this number a piece of music, now first 
published in America’ It is pronounced by good judges 


“very pretty.” 





Tuanxservinc Day.—The Governor of New Hamp- 
shire has appointed Thursday, November 25th, as the 
day of annual thanksgiving in that state. 

We hope every governor in the twenty-nine states w il 
appoint the same day— 25th of November—as the day of 
thanksgiving! Then the whole land would rejoice 


on 





TO CORRESPONDENTS.— These articles are on file 
The Wildwood 


Heaven,” * The 


Nore 
for publication :—* 
Arbor,” “Of 
“ Eolian Harp,” 

The Watcher's Vision,” “ A Portrait,” 


‘To a Cloud,” * 


n Montrose.” 





such is the Kingdom of 
My Grave,” 


“The Dead of 


* The Three Conquests,” 





Lobos 





1e Mohawk,” “To a Friend 
The Walk,” “One Night.” 


This writer will perceive we 





ior Europe,” 
Maud Sinclair 
given her article a name. 


Patch” will perceive that her story was pub- 





she 1 the September number 

We do not know the author of “ Aunt Hepsy’s Vis 
published in the Boston Jou It is a clever story 

In answer to“ An Author” as to what we consider 
‘humorous stories,” it is hard to say; but if he w send 


the one he has written, we will soon pronounce We 
consider “The Widow Bedout,” published in Neal's Ga- 
zette, by our own contributor, the author of “ Aunt Mag- 
wire’s Experience” and “ Mrs 


Deacon Whipple,” likewise the two latter, as the bes 


Magewire’s Account ot 


specimens of humorous wriling that have been publish- 

ed for a long time. 
“A.M. N.” is 

tributes to the Le 


nformed that Mrs. C L. Hentz con- 


ly’s Book when she has leisure. Her 





time is much taken up by other duties. 
We wrote August 25th to the author of “The French 
Bean” and to the author of “One Night.” 





The following we cut from one of our exchanges with- 
out presenting the title of the paper The remarks are 


so appropriate to ourselves that we give them entire, 


\ FEW WORDS TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Circumstances 
make it necessary to repeal, what we have o ten said 
before, that we cannot undertake and must not be ex 

, 


pected to return manuscripts, offered but not accepted 


for publication. In particular cases, when the 
voluminous, we may put ourselves to trouble in pre- 


serving and returning, but as a general rule the unde! 





taking would require far too much of our ime and att 


tion 
* Also, it must not be expected that we shal! take pub- 





on that 1s sent to 


lic notice of eve ry litte communics 


us, many being of the most trivial character. Itis tax 


enough upon our scanty leisure to read the multitudes 
that come to our hands. 

‘Finally, correspondents whose favors are worth in- 
serting. must be kind enough to exercise a litle patience, 
when the subjects on which they write are of a perma- 
nent nature, not requiring mmediate attention 
‘N. B. and P 


enough to remember that if they write on both sides of 


S.— Correspondents must be kind 


the paper they put an almost insuperable obstacle in the 


way of their productions to print and publicity 
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(ENNY ‘LIND’S OWN SONG.) 
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Soon shall win, shall win th’ approving glance! Wear me, maiden, hear me. while I sne; Say, wilt maiden, - 
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AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
EDMUND SPENSER—with a special Exposition of the 
Fairy Queen. By John 8. Hart, A. M., Principal of the 
Philadelphia High School. New York and London. 


Wiley & Punam—1S47. (Svo.,pp 512.) Just published. 


We shall notice this more particularly next month. 

THE MONTHS. By Wm. H.C. Hosmer. Boston : 
Ticknor & Co. (pp. 72.) A very neatly-ornamented 
cover encloses, as the title indicates, a poem appropriate 
to the scenery and characteristics of each month. It is 
replete with fine thoughts and beautiful imagery, and 
will make a pleasant addition to our stock of American 
poetry. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
This valuable work has reached its fifteenth number 

CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND 
ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE is now in the 
course of being reprinted in America. The first num- 
ber is out, and a very interesting one it is. Published 
by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston 

THE CRIMES OF THE BORGIAS. By Alexander 
Dumas. W.H. Graham, New York. T. B. Peterson, 


Philadelphia. This is a romance, or rather a reality of 


Rome in the seventeenth century. The Crimes of the 
Borgias can hardly be treated as a fiction —truth in this 
case being stranger than fiction. This novel is on the 
high-pressure principle, and therefore not so good for 
steamboat traveling as for the railroad. Dumas writes 
nothing that is not readable, and in most cases instructive. 

THE TRUE STORY OF MY LIFE—a Sketch. By 
Hans Christian Andersen. Jas. Munroe & Co., Boston. 
This work is No. 2, second series, of “The Boston Li- 
brary of American and Foreign Literature.” Translated 
by Mary Howitt. A beautifully-told and a true story— 
one almost of romance. Andersen commenced life as a 
poor boy; he was the son of a shoemaker of Odense, 
and was married at twenty to a girl as poor as himself. 
The poverty of his family may be imagined from the cir- 
cumstance that the only bedstead in the house was a 
wooden frame made to support the coffin of a count 
whose body lay in state before his interment. He had 
an excellent voice, and was noticed at first on that ac- 
count; but that failing, he was forced to use his pen 
Five-and-twenty years from the time he commenced his 
travels on foot to seek a livelihood, he was the honored 
guest of the monarch of his country. Itis a book of vi- 
cissitudes, and shows the efforts of a mind conscious of 


its own abilities to overcome obstacles almost insuper- 





s+, and at last to meet with the reward which such 
great talents were entitled to. 

JOSEPHUS. Part 3. Harper & Brothers, N. York. 
Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia. We have received 
the last number of this very interesting work. Trans- 
lated by Rev. E. Traill, D.D. Itis well illustrated and 
printed, and when completed will form a beautiful vo- 
lume 

LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH—and the Court of 
France in the Seventeenth Century. Paris 3 and 4. 
Same publishers. This is the most remarkable work 
from the pen of Miss Pardoe, notwithstanding she has 

, 
I 


written “ dra- 





City of the Sultan.” It is essential 





matic in its nature, although historically correct. The 
icidents crowd upon each other so fast that but little 


ume is given for reflection. The romance-reader will 


BOOK 





TABLE. 





be delighted with it, while the historian will refer to it 
as atext-book. It has many engravings illustrative of 
the text, two of which will puzzle the reader to know 
whether they are on steel or wood, being decidedly the 
best engravings on the latter we have ever seen 
FRESH GLEANINGS-—or, a new Sheaf from the old 
Fields of Continental Europe. By I. K. Marvel. Same 
publishers. An agreeable chit-chatty work, with much 
useful information—a book that you may open at any 
page and find pleasant reading. The writer takes you 
to the café. the saloons, the churches, the theatres, the 
gaming-houses, the gardens—speaks of M. Thiers as an 
old acquaintance— nods to Soult—hobs and nobs with a 


prima donna—tells a good story, such as “ Boldos”— 





a pipe with the Dutchman—gives “a short ser- 


mon”—a cl 


Ie 
smoke 


“the government of Paris”—talks 





French with a grisette—and, in fact, is at home every- 


where. It resembles the best book of travels ever writ- 
ten— that by the late John Sanderson, our own much- 
regretted townsman, another edition of whose work is 
now going through the press 

These two last works—Louis the Fourteenth and the 
Gleanings—are beautiful specimens of typography. 

JESSIE LINDEN. Edward Dunigan, New York 
W.J. Cunningham, 104 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
This neat little work contains a treatise upon the seven 
corporal works of Mercy—to feed the hungry—to give 
drink to the thirsty—to clothe the naked—to harbor the 
harborless—to visit and ransom the captive—to visit the 
sick, and to bury the dead. It will command the aiten- 
tion of the reader. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Part 3. C. 8. Francis 
& Co., New York. J. W. Moore, 193 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. This work, so well known as to need no 
commendation from us, contains twenty large and nu- 
merous smal! engravings. It is one of the neatest edi- 
tions ever printed. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND FROM 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST—with Anecdotes of their 
Courts. By Agnes Strickland. Volume 10. Philadel 
phia: Lea & Blanchard. This edition is now just pub- 
lished from official records and other authentic docu- 
ments, private as well as public. The number now 
before us contains the reign of Mary Beatrice, of Mo- 
dena, consort of James II., and of Mary the Second. 

ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. Here is an entertaining work, both for youth 
and age, containing four hundred entertaining experi- 
ments in various branches of science, including acous- 
tics, chemistry, arithmetic, electricity, hydraulics, hy- 
drostatics, magnetism, mechanics, optics, wonders of 
the air-pump, tricks and changes of cards, a complete 
system of pyrotechny—(we have in our mind’s eye at 
this moment a purchaser for this latter treatise alone)— 
indeed, everything that can please the grave or the gay 
It is “endless amusement,” and the publishers might 
have added, instruction. What a help toa dull tea-fight, 
It may 


or what an able adjunct to a children’s party 
be introduced to the scientific or to the family circle, and 
to each it will give instruction and pleasure. It is filled 
with illustrations. We shall give extracts from it occa 
sionally. 

HARPER’S FIRESIDE LIBRARY Another gem 
from the press of the Harpers. A Christmas book al- 
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ready. The dress of the book is enough to commend it. 
“The good Genius that turned everything into Gold ; or, 
the Queen Bee and the Magic Dress—a Christmas Fancy 
Tale—by the Brothers Mayhew,” is its title; and if that is 
not enough, we will add that it is adorned with plates. 
A pretty present for the holidays is this edition of “ The 
Fireside Library.” 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. No. 27. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, and Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton, Philadelphia. This number contains the conclusion 
of the reign of Charles the Ist, and the commencement 
of the commonwealth. This number contains a fac- 
simile of a letter of Oliver Cromwell and twelve other 
engravings 

THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY. 
Same publishers. This work is intended to show the 
power of the soul over the body considered in relation 
to health and morals. The author illustrates this position 
by several chapters upon the state of the will in dream- 
ing, in somnambulism, in mental absiraction aud the na- 
ture of memory. There is an admirable chapter upon the 
effects of the passions on health, which we commend to 
the various political editors in the coming election, to be 
read by them daily. Another upon injudicious educa- 
tion, from which we extract the following :—“ The con- 
trast in personal appearance and manner betwgen a 
child trained under the winning management of a wise, 
firm, commanding love, and another subjected to the 
despotic contro! of fear, is very striking. In the former 
we observe a sprightly eye and open countenance, with 
a genial vivacity and trustfulness in the general expres- 
sion of the body; a mixture of confiding sociality with 
intelligence, an alacrity of movement and a healthiness 
of soul evinced in generous activity and smiles. But 
the child who finds a tyrant instead of a fostering pa- 
rent, if naturally delicate, acquires a timid bearing, a 
languid gait, a sallow cheek, a pouting lip, a stupid tor- 
pidity or a sullen defiance—for nature’s defence from 
tyranny is either hard stupidity or cunning daring.” 

SAMPSON’S BEAUTIES OF THE BIBLE Same 
publishers. A difficult task to select beauties from that 
which is all beauty, but the author has shown great taste 
in his selections, and has avoided quoling any particular 
passages that would evince sectarianism, He has had a 
difficult task, and has succeeded well. 

DISGRACE TO THE FAMILY. 
B. Jerrold. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia 
prepared to say that the work bids fair to be extremely 
entertaining. Not quite so much so as “The Greatest 
Plague in Life,” now publishing by the same house— 
part 5of which we have just received—but still a work 
of great interest and incident. The illustrations are good. 

In our last number, “The Conquest of Peru,” by Pres- 
“same publishers,” but unfor- 


No. 2. By W. 
We are now 


cott, was credited to the 
tunately, it did not immediately follow Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers’ other publications. We take this opporiu- 
nity to say that the work is from the press of this emi- 
nent house, and does them infinite credit for the admirable 
manner in which itis gotup. Surely a great work like 
this, by so admirable a writer, should demand a paternity 
from a higher source than “same publishers.” 

THE MIRROR OF LIFE—an Annual for the coming 
Holidays. Lindsay & Biakiston, Philadelphia. We 
have been favored by the publishers with an early copy 
of this work and we pronounce it one of the most splen- 
did gift books we ever saw. The following is the pre- 
face to the work, and explains its tendency. 

“Intended as this volume is, to present to the view of 
its readers the various stages of life’s progress, from the 
first dawnings of infancy to old age, no more appropriate 
title could be selecied than ‘The Mirror of Life’ to indi- 
cate its contents. The matter is al! original, and from 





GODEY’S MAGAZINE 








AND LADY’sS BOOK. 


the pens of favorite authors of our own country. The 
plates are from pictures or designs by American artists 
never before engraved; and with one exception, were 
prepared expressly for this work. Presenting thus an 
array of talent, in the letter-press and the embellish- 
ments, rarely to be met, the publishers trust that the 
public will find this purely American book well deserv- 
ing of patronage.” 

There are eleven illustrations, all engraved by Sartain, 
and, as it will be seen by the above, from original de- 
signs. The following are the names of the designers— 
Osgood, Schmitz, Eichholtz, Rossiter, Rotherme!, and the 
Rev. Dr. Morton, and the subjects are— Boyhood, In- 
fancy, Childhood, Girlhood, Maidenhood, the Bride, the 
Mother, the Widow, Manhood, O!d Age, and the Shroud- 
ed Mirror. It is superbly bound. 

LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Two 
volumes. E. H. Butler, Philadelphia. This work, as 
its title implies, is really a library in itself. It is a col- 
lection of the most useful and entertaining portions of 
the works of nearly all the standard authors of the Eng- 
lish language, together with specimens of the best trans- 
lations from the ancient tongues, divided into prose, 
poetry and epistles. Itis classified under separate heads. 
It also eontains a new chronological table of the era, the 
country and the writings of learned men, and of remark- 
able events, discoveries and inventions general!y, from 
the creation to the present time. The first volume is 
chiefly grave and serious, the second lively and enter- 
taining. Embellished with authentic portraits of distin- 
guished American and English authors 

THE BANDITS OF THE OSAGE—a Western Ro- 
By Emerson Bennett, author of “The League 
of the Miami,” &c. Robinson & Jones, Cincinnati. T 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia. A spirited beok, and even a 
better one than “ The League of the Miami”—not alto- 
gether confined to a history of the bandits alone, but in- 
terspersed with other more agreeable characters and 


mance 


descriptions of the West. 

The publishers of this work, Messrs. Robinson & 
Jones, have a large printing establishment in Cincinnati 
connected with their bookstore, are very enterprising 
and intelligent men, and are destined to make a grand 
revolution in the publishing businéss west of the moun- 
tains. They keep on hand all the popular productions 
of the day, stationery, &c., and import books from Eu- 
rope at the New York prices. 





Mr. Gatzmer, AGENT or THE CAMDEN AND Amboy 
Raitroap Company.— We have noticed an article gene- 
rally copied in our papers, complimentary to this gentle- 
man. We cheerfully subscribe to it, and endorse it. 
Too much cannot be said in his praise for his able ma- 
nagement of the celebrated lines between Philadelphia 
and New York, and his suavity of manner and kindness 
of disposition. 

We also beg leave to add the name of Capt. Hinkle, 
of the steamboat John Stevens, as that of a man fully 
deserving the praise of this community. As a popular 
commander he has no equal. A man more charitably- 
disposed towards poor travelers we never saw. Several 
instances have lately come under our notice when this 
peculiar trait of his character was well developed. In- 
deed, to all the gentlemen connected with this company 
great praise is due. 


We call attention to the advertisement of the Horticul- 
turist on the coverofthisnumber. We can recommend 
this work to our friends, as we have known it since its 
commencement. It will supply them with every infor- 
mation, practically conveyed, on the subjects upon 
which it treats. Its editor is well known as one of the 


most tasteful men in the country 
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2o VERSE. In mournful seceris thou haunt’st my-pillow, 
; & 5 Like Some lone spirit from the drear tomb, 
Sad wind! that waileth through the dark midnight, And bitter mem’ries and thoughts awaken’st, 





My soul respori@eth to thy wild moan ; 
Thu seem’st to tell me of joys departed, 


oO friends once cherished, now lostamd gone: .~ Oh!. let the weary find calm repose. 








Soft wind, oh! Jull me aimy sleep. +--+ - - 


That #0 my. bosom with grief and gloom; 
Sad wind! oh! hush tee, nor mock my woes; 
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